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NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


CHAPTER I, 


Birth und Parentuge of Napoleon Buonuparte—- His Edu- 
cation at Brienne and at Puris— His Character ut this 
Period — His Political Predilectionn— He enters the 
‘Army an Second Licutenant of Artillery—Hir First 

vice in Corsica in 1793, 










KLON Broxarakte was born 
of August, 1769. ‘Che famil 
some distinction, during the middle a 
whence his branch of it removed to Corsica, in 

troubled times of the Guelphs and Gibellines. 
They were always considered as belonging to the 
gentry of the island, Charles, the father of Napo- 
leon, ‘an advocate of considerable repatation, mar- 
tied his mother, Letitia Ramolini, a min woma) 
eminent for beauty nd for for strength during 
dhe civil war—when the Corsicans, under Paoli, 
‘were struggling to avoid the domination of the 
French. ‘The advocate had espoused the popular 
side in that contest, and his lovely and high-speed 
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tt Ajaccio on 
had been of 
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wife used to attend him through the toils and dan- 
gere of his mountain igns. Upon the terrai- 
nation of the war, he have exiled himeelf 
along with Paoli; but his relations dissuaded him 
pi this step, and he hey Perea pe pore led 
to the conquering party, patron- 
ized by the Frene governoraf Corsica, the Count 
de Marhouft, 

Ic in said that Letitia had attended mass on the 
merning of the 15th of August ; and, being seized 
wuddenly on ber return, gave birth to the future 
et of his age, on a temporary. pry covered 
with tapestry, representing the heroes of the Iliad. 
He was her second child. Joseph, afterwards King 
of Spain, was older than he: he had three younger 
brothers, Lucien, Louis, and Jerome ; and three 
sisters, Eliza, Caroline, and Pauline. These grew 
up, Five others must have died in infancy ; for 
we are told that Letitia had given birth to thirteen 
children, when at the age of thirty she became # 


widow. 
In after-days, when Napoleon had climbed to 
sovereign power, many fiatterers were willing to 
give him a lofty pedigree. To the Emperor of 
Austria, who would fain have traced his unwel- 
vome son-in-law to some petty princes of Treviso, 
he replied, “I am the Rodolph of my race,"* and 
vilenced, on # similar occasion, a professional ge~ 
ist, with, “ Friend, my patent dates from 
Monte Notte.” 
Charles Buonaparte, by the French governor's, 
* Rodolph of Hapsburg was the founder of the Austrian 
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kindness, received a legal appointment in Corsica 
—that of Procereur du Roi (answering nearly to 
Attorney-General) ; and scandal has often snid 
that Marbovuff was his wife’s lover. The story 


received no eredence in Ajaccio. 
Concerning the infancy of Napoleon we know 
nothing, except that he ever acknowl with 


the warmest gratitude the obligations laid on him 
at the threshold of life by the ity and wis- 
dom of Letitia. He always avor his belief that 
he owed his subsequent elevation Rrincipally to her 
early lessons ; and indeed laid it down as a maxim 
that “the future good or bad conduct of a child 
depends entirely on the mother.” Even of his 
boyiah days bbvenmaern have been preserved in 
‘oraica. 18 osen iything, say, Was a 
small brass cannon; and, when ry Eo in the 
school-vacations, his favourite retreat was a soli- 
tary summer-house among the rocks on the nea 
shore, about a mile from Ajaccio, where his mo- 
ther's brother (afterwards inal Fesch) hed 0 
villa, The place is now in ruins, and overgrown 
with bushes, and the people call it “ Napoleon's 
Grotto,” He has himself said that he was remark- 
uble only for obstinacy and curiosity: others add, 
that he was high-spirited, quarrelsome, imperious ; 
fond of solitude ; slovenly in his dress. Being 
detected stealing figs in an orchard, the proprietor 
threatened to tell Ine mother, and the boy 
for himself with so much eloquence, that man 
uffered him to escape. His careless attire, and 
is partiality for a little girl in dhe neigh 
bouthood, were ridiculed together in a song which 
az 
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WT Blaymates ased to shout after him im the 


streets of Ajaccio : 
“Ne di meron calzette, 
Fa Vemore a Gincominetts.” * 
His superiority of character was early felt. An 


relation, Lucien Buonaperte, Archdeacon of 
accio, called the young people about his death 
Ded to take farewell them: “ You, 
Joseph,” said the expiring man, “are the eldest ; 


From his earliest youth he chose arms for his 
Tony ee acer he was rs seven years old 
is father was, through Mar! 's patron- 
sent to France as one of a deputaticn ffom 
Corsican noblesse to King Louis XVI.; and 
» for whom the count had also 
companied hk.” Aer Going part of tay, sad 
im. 
crossing France, they reached Paris; and the 
‘was soon establi in his school, where at first 
every thing delighted him, though, 
afterwards’ be eald he should eee target the bie 
ter parting with hia mother ere he set out on his 
travel spoke only Italian when he reached 
Brienne ; but soon mastered French. His pro- 
gress in Latin, and in literature generally, attracted 
no great praise; but in every study likely to be of 
service to the future soldier, he distinguisbed him- 
© Napoleon, with his stockings about his heels, makes love 
to Giacominetta. 
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self above his con jes. Of the mathema- 
tical tutors acoordinghy he was @ great favourite. 
One of the other teachers having condemned him 
for some offence or to wear a coarse woollen 
dress on a ‘icular day, and dine on hia knees at 
the door of the refectory, the boy's haughty spirit 
swelling under this disbonour, brought on a sud- 
den vomiting, and a strong fit of hysterics. The 
mathematical mastct passing by, eaid they did not 
understand what they were dealing with, and re- 
leased him. He cared litde for common pastqaes ; 
but hie love for such as mimicked way. 





servers, Napoleon was and all 
reigner® among the Fi youth, and underwent 
many mortifications from both causes. His tem- 
per was reserved and proud; he had few friends 
—no bosoia-companion ; he lived by himself, and 
mene bis books and maps. M. Bourienne, whose 
friendship for him commenced thus early, says— 
“ Buonaparte was noticeable at Brienne for his 
Taian ion, the keenness of his Sook, and 
the tone of his conversation both with masters and 
comrades. There was almost always a dash of 
bitterness in what he said. He very little of 
the disposition that leads to attachments; which 
1 can only attribute to the misfortunes of his fa~ 
amily ever since his birth, and the impression which 
the conquest of his country had. on his early 
* Comica became by law a Prench t only two 
months before Napolees wes born ee ee 
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years.” One day, at dinner, the principal of the 
school hay Pt say something slightingly of 
Paoli, “He was a great man; ened young 
Buonaparte, “he loved his country; and I sh 
never forgive my father, who had been his adju- 
tant, for consenting to the union of Corsica with 
France. He ought to have followed the fortunes 
of Paoli.” 

There is reason to believe that the levity and 
haughtiness with which some of the young French 
gentlemen at this seminary conducted themselves 
foypids this poor, ali had a strong 
-m&- 3. the first political feelings of the future 

of France. He particularly resented 

ts about his foreign name Napoleon. 

» says he often told hin—* hereafter 1 
will do the French what harm 1 can; as for you, 
you never make me your jest—you love me.” 

From the beginning of the revolutionary strug- 
gle, boy and youth, he expoused and kept by the 
ride of those who desired the total change of go- 
vernment. It is a strange enough fact, that + 
chegrn, afterwards so entinent and ultimately so 
unfortnnate, was for some time his monitor in the 
sehool of Brienne. Being consulted many years 
later as to the chance of enlisting Buonaparte in 
the cause of the exiled Bourbons, this man is 
known to have answered : * It will be lost time to 
attempt that—I knew him in his youth—he has 
taken his side, and he will not change it.” 

In 1783 Buonaparte was. on the recommenda- 
tion of his masters, sent from Brienne to the Royal. 
Military School at Paris; this being an extraor- 
dinary compliment to the genius and proficiency 





is 
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of a boy of fifteen.® Here he gj pent nearly two 
years, devoted to his studies. That he laboured 
hard, both at Brienne and at Paris, we may judge; 

for hia after-life left scanty room for book-work, 
and of the vant quantity of information which his 
strong memory ever placed at his disposal, the far 
greater proportion must have been accumulated 
now. He made himself a first-rate mathematician ; 
he devoured history—hin chosen authorr being 
Plutarch and ‘Tacitus; the former the mort simple 
painter that antiquity has left us of heroic charac- 
ters—the latter the profoundest master of political 
wisdom, ‘The poems of Ossian were then na to 
Europe, and ior ae Lpthter as authenti¢ re- 
mains of ano! le id heroism. ‘The 
dark and lofty iy wi ie y display, their 
indistinet bute solemn pictures of "heros passions, 
Jove, hattle, victory, and death, were appropriate 
food for Napoleon's young imagination ; and, hin 
taste being little scrupulous as to minor particu- 
tars, Ossian continued to be through life his fa- 
vourite poet. While at Paris, he attracted much 
notice among those who had access to compare him. 
with his fellows; his \irements, among other 
advantages, introduced him to the familiar society 


{The report, in consequence of which Buaneparte recived 
thie distiuetion, is in these «de Tuonaparte (Na- 
poleon), born the 15th Segue, 769, height four feet tea 
Inches ten Tines; good constitution ; health excellent ; ch 


















guished Kiroself 
‘He is pamably sequal with hist ae 
wreak enough as to his Latin diction tet lg 
pe baltarcockovg ‘would make an excellent séa-officer: 
serves to be transferred to the Military School a Paria.” 
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of the celebrated Abbé Raynal. Napoleon, shortly 
peters fopprnlplamtpede flag 

whi in to the super- 
intendents of the establishment. He com a 
reg the moda of li was soe nsive and erent 

a tlemen,” not prepare ¢) 

ether or Fearing Eos their ara leat Lie pa 
for the h: hips of camp. He proposed 
instead of 3 regular inner of two courses daily, 
the students should have ammunition bread, and 
soldiers’ rations, and that they should be compelled 
to mend and clean their own stockings and. shoes, 
‘Thig memorial is said to have done him no service 
at the military school. 

He hail just completed his sixteenth year when, 
(in August, 1785,) after being examined by the 
great » he ol his first commission ax 
second lieutenant in the artillery regiment La Fere. 
His corps was at Valance when he joined it; and 
he mingled, more largely than might have been 
expected from his previous habits, in the cultivated 
vociety of the place. Hix personal advantages 
were considerable ; the outline of the countenance 
classically beautiful; the eye deep-set and das- 
slingly brilliant ; the figure short, but slitn, active, 
and perfectly knit. Courtly grace and refinement 
of manners never attained, nor haps coveted ; 
but he early learned the art, not Sificult probabl 
to any possessed of such genius and such 

ahments, of rendering himself eminently 
wherever it suited his purpose or in- 
ination to be so. i 

On the 27th February in this year his father died 

of a cancer in the stomach, aged forty-five ; the 
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same disease which was destined, at a somewhat 
later period of life, to prove fatal to himself. 
at Valance e competed snony- 
mously for a prize eademy 0} 
yond for the best anawer to Raynal'a Question : 
«"What are the principles and institutions by che 
application of which mankind pnt raised to i 
t happiness" He gamed the prize: what 
were the contents of his Essay we know not. Tal- 
leyrand, long afterwards, obtained the manuscript, 
and, thinking to please his sovereign, brought it 
to him. He threw his eye over two or three pages, 
and tossed it into the fire. The treatise of the 
Licutenant probably abounded in opinions which 
the Emperor had found it convenient to forget. 

Even at Brienne his political feelings been 
determined. At Valance he found the officers of 
his regiment divided, aa all the world then was, 
into two parties; the lovers of the French Mo- 
narchy, and those who desired its overthrow, He 
aided openly with the latter. ‘ Had I been a 
neral,” said Napoleon in the evening of his life, 
“ [ might have ‘adhered to the king: being a sub- 
altern, I joincd the patriots,” 

a the (i of 1792 he became captain of 
artillery (xnatteched;) and, happening @ be in 
Paris, witnessed the lamentable scenes of the 20th 
of June, when the revolutionary mob stormed the 
Tuilleries, and the king and his family, after un- 

e ng innumerable insults and degradations, 
wit utmost difficulty preserved their lives. 

* He followed the crowd into the garden before the 
palace; and when Louis XVI. on a bal- 
cony with the red cap on his could no longer 
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my] his cont and indignation. “ Poor 
ae ree Sse 
heard by those near him, “ How could he suffer 
this rabble to enter? If he had swept away five 
or six hundred with his cannon, the rest would be 
running yet.” He was also a witness of the still 
more terrible 10th of August, when, the palace 
being once more invested, the National Guard as- 
signed for its defence took part with the assailants ; 
the royal family were obliged to take refuge in the 
National Assembly, and the brave Swiss Guards 
were massacred almost to a man in the courts of 
the Tuilleries. Buonaparte was a firm friend to 
the Assembly, to the charge of a party of which, 
at least, these excesses must be laid: but the spec- 
tacle disgusted him. The yells, screams, and 
pikes with bloody heads upon them, formed a scene 
which he afterwards described as “ hideous and 
revolting.” At this time Napoleon was without 
employment and very poor; and De Bourienne 
describes him ax wandering idly about Paris, living, 
chiefly ut his (M. de B.'s) expense, at restauratcure’ 
shops, and, among other wild-enongh schemes, 
proposing that he and his schoolfellow should take 
wome houses on lease, and endeavour to get a little 
by sub-letting them in apartments, Such 

were the views and cevapetians of Buonaparte— 
ut the moment when the national tragedy was 
darkening to its catastrophe. As yet he had been 
‘but a spectator of the Revolution, destined to pave 
his own path tu sovereign power ; it was not long 
hefore circumstances called on him to play a part. 
General Paoli, who had lived in England ever 
since the termination of that civil war in which 
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Charlea Buonaparte served under his banner, was 
cheered, when the French Revolution first 
proke out, with the that liberty was about to 
be restored to Corsica, He came to Paris, was 
received with applause as a tried friend of freedom, 
and appointed governor of his native island, which 
for same time he ruled wisely and happily. But 
as the revolution advanced, Peli, like most other 
wixe men, became satisfied that license waa more 
likely to be established by its leaders, than law 
and rational liberty; and avowing his avernion to 
the growing principles of Jacobinism, and the 
scenes of tamult and bloodshed to which they gave 
tise, he was denounced in the National Assembly 
as the enemy of France. An expedition was vent 
to deprive him of his government, under the com- 
mand of La Combe, Michel, and Salicetti, one of 
the Corsican deputies to the Convention; and 
Paoli called on his countrymen to take arms in his 
and their own defence. 

Buonaparte hay at that time (1793) to have 
leave of ubsence his regiment, and to be in 
Corsica on a visit to his mother. He had fitted 
up a little reading-room at the top of the house a 
the quietest part of it, and was spending his morn- 
ings in stndy, and his evenings among his family 
and old xcquaintance, when the arrival of the ex- 
pedition threw the island into convulsion. Paoli, 
who knew him well, did all he could to enlist him 
in his cause; he used, other flatteries, to 

,¢lap him on the back, and him he was “ one 
of Plutarch’s men.” But Napoleon had satisfied 
himself that Corsica was too small a country to 
maintain independence,—that she must fall under 
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the rule either of France or England; and that her 
interests would be best served by adhering to the 
former. He therefore resisted all Paoli’s offers, 
Si aise bie toed to the tervice of Seliect 
le was appointed provisionally to the command 
of a bat fon of rational guards ; and the first 
mili wervice on which he was employed wae 
the reduction of a small fortress, Torre 
di Capitello, near Ajaccio. He took it, but was 
soon besi in it, and he and his garrison, after 
a gallant defence, and living for some time on 
horseflesh, were glad to evacuate the tower, and 
escape to the sea. The English government now 
began to feinforce Paoli, and cause of the 
French, party seemed for the moment to be 
rate, ¢ Buonapartes were banished from 
sica, and their mother and sisters took refuge first 
ut Nice, and afterwards at Marseilles, where for 
_ ery they gr ies the incoavenicates of 
exi erty. Napoleon rejoined his regi- 
Tent, Helhed chosen France for bis country; tad 
seems, in truth, to have preserved little or no af- 
fection for his native soil. 

After arriving at power, he bestowed 
‘one smal) fountain on Ajaccio; and succeeded, by 
the death of a relation, to a petty olive garden near 
that town. In the sequel of his history the name 
of Corsica will scarcely recur. 
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CHAPTER II. 


commands the Artillery at Toulon— Fall of 
‘Toulon—The Representatives of the People—Junot. 


Buowaraate’s firat mili service occurred, aa 
we have ecen, in the summer of 1798. The king 
of France had been put to death on the Zlst 

January in that year; and in less than « month 
afterwards the convention had declared war against 
England. The murder of the king, alike impra- 
dent as atrocions, had in fact united the princes 
of E against the revolutionary cause; and 
within iteelf a strong reaction took place. 
The people of Toulon, the great port and arsenal 
of France on the Mediterranean, partook these 
sentiments, and invited the English and Spanish 
fleets off their coast to come to their assistance, 
and garrison their city. The allied admirals took 


there 

line, and the city contained immense naval and 
tailitary storea of every description, so that the 
defection of Toulon was regarded as a calamity of 
sthe first order by the revolutionary government. 

This event occurred in the midst of that period 
which has received the name of the reign of terror. 
The streets of Paris were streaming with innocent 
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blood; Robespierre was glatting himself with 
murder 5 ‘ar ad Tage were the passions that 
divided thankind, and their struggles produced on 
either side the likeness of some epidemic phrenzy. 
Whatever else the government wanted, vigour to 
repel aggressions from without was displayed in 
abundance. ‘Iwo armies immediately marched 
upon Toulon; and after a series of actions, in 
which the passes in the hilla behind the town were 
forced, the place was at last invested, and a me~ 
mnorable siege com 

It was conducted with little skill, first by Car- 
fauie, 8 vain cucoemsh wha hed beets apelin 

n by Doppet, an ex- ician, and a coward, 
To veatch wud report at ceomeelings of these 
chiefs, there were present in camp several Re- 
presentatives of the People, ax they were called— 
persons holding no military character or rank, but 
acting as honourable spies for the government at 
Paris. ‘The interference of these personages on 
this, as on many other occasions, was iuctive 
of delays, blunders, and misfortunes; but the 
terror which their ready access to the despotic 
government inspired was often, on the other hand, 
uneful in rihnulating the exertions of the military. 
The younger Robespierre was onc of the deputies 
at Toulon, and his name was enough to make hin 
presence formidable. 

Cartaux had not yet been superseded, when 
Napoleon Buonapuarte made his appearance at head- 
quarters, with a commission to assume the com- 
mand of the artillery. it has been said that he 
owed his appointment to the private of 
Salicetti; but the high testimenials be bad re- 
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ceived from the Military Academy were more 
likely to have served him; nor is it possible to 
ay that he had been so long in the ‘regiment 
of La Fere without being appreciated by some of 
his superiors. He had, besides, shortly before 
thia time, excited attention by a pamphlet, called 
the Sipper of Beaweaire, in. whi ee poms sof 
the Jacobin party were spirit suy ; 

of which he was afterwards 70 wahened, that he 
took great pains to suppress it, However this 
may have been. he was received almost with invo- 
lence by Cartaux, who, strutting about in an uni- 
form covered with gold lace, him his ansist- 
ance was uot wanted, but he was welcome to 
partake in his glory. 

‘The commandant of the artillery, on examining 
the state of affairs, found much to complain of: 
They were still disputing which extremity of the 
town should be the chief object of attack ; though 
at the one there were two atrong and regular forti- 
fications, and at the other only a small and imper- 
fect fort called Malbosquet. On inspecting their 
batteries, he found that the guns were placed about 
two gunshots from the walls; and that it was the 
custom to heat the shot at a distance from the 
place where they were to be discharged ; in other 
words, to heat them to no purpose. Chooving 
officers of his own acquaintance to act under him, 
and exerting himself to collect guns from all 
quarters, Buonaparte soon remedied these dis- 
prders, and found himself master of an efficient 
train of 200 pieces; and he then urged the general 
to adopt a wholly new plan of operations in the 
future conduct of the siege. 
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f Buonaparte the 
pie tal osc tle tie ToT hase hoes p> 
it was not without t difficulty that 
Petr = 
btain the approbaton ut the doctor, 


who had this time superseded ter. 
Mou objest" mid fe, to mate te English 
evacuate Toulon. Instead of attacking i 
the town, which must involve a long series of 

as 


ture, and the English troops will certainly not 
remain Leys ind them.” He poted cut a romon 

nearly ite the town, the com- 
mmuad of Whine wat wore the Sched ect mut 
be pret dey “ Gain Le Grasse,” said he, 
“ and in two days Toulon falls.” His re: 

it length forced conviction, and he was permits 
to follow his own plan. 

A month before nothing could have been more 
easy; but within that time the enemy had 
ceived the im of the promontory, which 
commands the narrow Dpeseage’ berseen the port 
and the Mediterranean, and fortified it so strongly, 
that it passed by the name of the Little Gibraltar. 
It was necessary, therefore, to form extensive bat- 
terres in the rear Of 2 Greene bebre Ore cond. 
bea of seising it. Buonaparte laboured 
hard all Bay, sn sep everynight in hak by 
the , until his worke approact 
He aleo formed a I ai pchied Malbcequet, 
It was covered by of olives, tnd Bo 
[t was a <7 ives, and 
Aenigoed to distros thea stsntion by opening i 
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fire for the first at when he eoekd be, muons to 
make his great e! against tar. But 
the Representatives of the fealene had nearly 
spoiled every thing, These men, walking 
ir rounds, discovered the Sanery behind the 
olives, and inqui how long it had been ready, 
were told for pa Rd Not guessing with what 
view 20 many guns had been kept #0 long iis 
ee sally, and spike a 
ish made a vigorous ed the guns 
before Buonaparte could reach the spot. On hia 
arrival at the eminence behind, he perceived a 
long deep ditch, fri with brambles and wil- 
lows, ee he thought might be turned to advan- 
tage. ordered # regiment of foot to creep 
along ee steeh, which oh they. did without being dis- 
covered until Ces age upon the enemy. 
General O'Hara, the English commander, mistook 
them for some of his own allies, and, rushing out 
ive them ome re was rounded an a 
were dispirited when 
they peg general; they as and. the 
French were at liberty to eet about the repair of 
their battery. In this affair much blood was shed. 
Napoleon himself received a bayonet-thrust in his 
thigh, amd fell into the arms of Muiron, who carried 
him off the field. Such was the commencement of 
their brotherly friendship. His wound, however, 
did not vent him from continuing his labours 
behind Little Gibraltar. 
ont fort had very nearly been seized, by a sort 
‘of accident, some time before his preparations 
were completed; a casual insult excited a sudden 
quarrel between tis men mt Boomeparte trenches, 
YOL. 1. 
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soldiers, without waiting for orders, seixed their 
arms, and rushed to the assault with fury. Napo- 
leon ‘coming up, perceived that the moment was 
favourable, persuaded Doppet to support the 
troops with more regiments; but the doctor, 
marching at the head of his cokauty) a5 seized, 
with « panic, on seeing a man ki) is vide, 
and ordered’ a Tenet before anything could be 
effected. 
A few days after, this poltroon was in his turn 
xuperseded by a brave veteran, General Dugom- 
having 
» the 
Representatives did their is 
taking. The siege had now lasted four months, 
provisions were scarce 


Paris that they saw no chance of success, and 
hoped the government would agree with them 
that the siege ought to be abandoned. Two days 
before this letter reached Paris, Toulon had fallen, 
and the representatives gave out that the despatch 
was a F 

sq ity moment a at lest come when Buona 

indged it right to make his grand attemy uri 
eat the 17th of December be threw 8000 
bombs and ehella into Little Gibraltar, and the 
works being thus shattered, at daybreak Dugom- 
ier cornmended the assault. The French, headed 
by the brave Muiron, rushed with impetuous valour 
through the embrazures, and put the whole garri- 
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son to the sword. The day was 5} in e 
the batteries, 20 ap to comand the shipping, and 
next morning—so true had been Buonaparte’s pro- 
pecy hen the French stood to their posta, the 
inghsh fleet was discovered to be already under 


then followed a fearful scone. The English 
would not quit Toulon without destroying the 
French ships and arsenate that had into 
their possession ; nor could refuse to carry 
with them the Antij in inhabitants, who knew 
that their lives would be instantly sacrificed if they 
should fall into the hands of the victorioua Repub- 
licans, and who now flocked to the beach to the 
number of 14,000, praying for the means of escape, 
The burning of ships, the explosion of magazines, 
the roar of artillery, and the cries of these fugitives, 
filled up many hours. At lest the men-of-war were 
followed by a flotilla bearing those miserable exiles ; 
3 and Dugor 


wi 


the walla were abandoned mmier took 
possession of the place. 

The Republicans found that all persons of con- 
dition, who had taken pert against them, had 
escaped; and their rage was to be contented with 
meaner victims. A day or two having been auf- 
fered to in quiet, a proclamation, spparentl 
friendly, Euhorted’ the workmen, who bal. beex 
employed on the batteries of the besieged town, to 
muster at head-quarters. One hundred and fifty 
poor men, who expected to be employed again in 

.Tepairing the same fortifications, obeyed this sum- 
mons—were instantly marched into a field—and 
shot in cold blood; not less than 2 thousand per- 

c2 
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and the Spaniards in Little Gibraltar. The French 
soldiers, without waiting for orders, seized their 
arma, and rushed to the assault with fury. Napo- 
leon coming up, perceived that the moment was 
favoural wand ‘persuaded Doppet to support the 
troops with more regiments; but the doctor, 
marching at the head of his column, was seized 
with a panic, on seeing » man killed by his side, 
and ordered f retreat, before anything could be 
effected. 

‘A few days after, this poltroon was in his turn 
superneded by a brave veteran, General Dugom- 
mier, and Napoleon could at last count on having 
his efforts backed. But, for the second time, the 
Representatives did their best to ruin his under- 
taking. The siege had now lasted four months, 
provisions were searce in the camp, and these 
civilians, never being able to comprehend what 
was meant by bes all this care on a place so 
far below the city as Little Gibraltar, wrote to 
Paris that they saw no chance of success, and 
hoped the government would agree with them 
that the siege ought to be abandoned. Two days 
before this Teeter reached Paris, Toulon had fallen, 
and the representatives gave out that the despatch 
was a forgery. 

The mom ee 
judged it right to make his attempt. Duri 
the night of the 17th of December he threw 8000 
hombs and shells into Litte Gibraltar, and the 
works being shun shattered, at daybreak Dugom- 


the brave Muiron, rushed with impetuous valour 
ongh the embrasures, and put the whole garri- 
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aon to the sword. The day was it in i 
the batteries, oo as to command the shipping and 
next morning—so true had been Buonaparte's pro- 
peer when the French stood to their posts, the 
inglish fleet was discovered to be already under 


whe followed a fearful scene. The English 
would not quit Toulon without destroying the 
French ships and arsenals that had into 
their possession ; nor could ef to carry 
with them the Antijacobin i itants, who knew 
that their lives would be instantly sacrificed if they 
should fall into the hands of the victorious Repub- 
licans, and who now flocked to the beach to the 
peeaher of 14,0004 J Praying for the — of escape. 

¢ burning of explosion of magazines, 
the roar of wrtllery and the cries of these fugitives, 
filled up many hours. At last the men-of-war were 
followed by « flotilla bearing those miserable exiles; 
the walls were abandoned; and Dugommier took 
possession of the place. 

The Republicans found that all persons of con- 
dition, who had taken part against them, had 
eacaped ; and their rage was to be contented with 
peaber victims, A Sra feeding been suf- 

to pass in quiet, a ion, apparently 
friendly, PXhorted’ the workmen, who fed bed 
employed on the batteries of the besieged town, to 
muster at apn One — fifty 
poor men, who ex to be in in 
stepairing the same fortifications, obeyed this sum. 
mons—were instantly marched into'2 field—and. 
shot in cold blood; not less than a thousand per- 

e2 
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sons Were massacred under circumstances equally 
atrocious. Buonaparte himeelf repelled with in- 
dignation the ch: of havis a hand in this 
butchery. ‘Even if he had, he waa not the chief in 
command, and durst not have disobeyed orders 
but at the sacrifice of his own life. It is on all 
siden admitted that a family of royalists, being 
shipwrecked on the coast near Toulon a few days 
after, were rescued from the hands of the ferocious 
Republicans, solely by his interference and address. 
Putting himself at the head of some of his gunnera, 
he obtained possession of the unhappy prisoners; 
juieted the mob by sasuring ther that they should 
a he publicly executed next morning; and 
meanwhile sent them off during the night in artil- 
Jery waggons supposed to be conveying stores. 
¢ recovery of Toulon was a service of the 
first importance to the government, It suppressed 
all insurrectionary spirit in the south of France ; 
and placed a whole army at their disposal else- 
where, But he, to whose genius the snecess was 
due, did not at first obtain the credit of his im- 
portant achievement at Paris, The Representatives 
of the people never made their appearance on the 
eventfd 1 morning at Little Gibraltar, until three 
hours after the troopa were in_possession of the 
best part of the fortificati en, indeed, they 
were seen sword in hand in the trenches, blustering 
and swaggering in safety. Yet these men did not 
blush to represent themselves as having headed the 
assault, while, in their account of the conflict, even. 
the name of Buonaparte did not find a place. The 
truth could not, however, be concealed effectually ; 
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and he was appointed to survey and arrange the 
whole line of "Prtifieations on the Mediterranean 
coast of ence: . N 

It was during the siege of Toulon that Napoleon, 
while constructing a battery under the enemy's 
fire, had occasion to prepare a despatch, and ealled 
aut for some one who conld use a pen. A young 
serjeant, named Junot, leapt out, and, leaning on 
the breastwork, wrote as he dictated. AS he 
finished, a shot struck the ground by his side, 
seattering dust in abundance over him and every 
thing near him, ‘ Good,” said the soldier, laugh- 
ing, “ this time we shall spare our sand.” 
coo] gaiety of this pleased Buonaparte; he kept 
his eye on the man; and Junot came in the sequel 
to be Marshal of France and Duke of Abrantes. 
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CHAPTER fil. 

Huonaparte Chief of Battalion at Nice—Fatl of Robe- 
spierre— He i superseded — Buonaparte at Paris in 
1705—The day of the Sections—Commands the Army 
af the Interior—Marries Josephine de Beauharnois— 
Appointed to the command of the Army of Italy. 

Faow this time Napoleon advanced by rapid strides 

to greatness. His admirable skill was aa further 

displayed in his survey of the fortifications above 
ment ; 


tioned ; = completed ~ service, he 
was appointed to joit army of » then sta- 
tis ae Nice, with the rank of Chief. of Battalion, 
Here his advice a plan by which the 
Sardinians were driven the Col Fe Tende on 
the 7th March, 1794; ‘io, with all ita stores, 


surrendered ; and the Ft obtained possession 
of the maritime Alps, so that the difficulties of 
advancing into Italy were greatly diminished. Of 
these movements, however, his superior officers 
reapet oe. yet the bauour. He was even super- 

(Ave. 6, 1794) very shortly after their suc- 
cess. But this, which at the moment seemed a 
heavy misfortune, was, in truth, one of the luckiest 
circumstances that ever befel him. 

Te is not true that he was put under arrest in 
consequence of the downfall of Robespierre ; 
although there is no doubt that he was suy ‘ 
to belong to the which that monster had 
made the instrument of hia crimes, and known to 
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have lived on terms of friendship with his younger 
brother. He meurred the suspicion of Eipore, 
and the other “ Representatives” attached to “ the 
army of Italy,” in consequence of a jow to the 
Gulf of Genos, which he performed in obedience 
to secret ordera from Paris; and, so soon as his 
absence from head-quarters was thus explained, he 
it his freedom. The officer, who came to 
release him, was surprised to find him busy in his 
dungeon over the map of Lombardy. The “ Re- 
presentatives,” however, had certainly taken up a 
general prejudice against him; for he did not re- 
assume Tis functions at Nice ego seems $e bare 
‘spent some time in obscurity wi is own ily, 
who. were then in very distressed circumstance’, 
at Marseilles. It was here that he fell in love with 
Mademoiselle Clery, whom, but for some accident, 
it appears he would have ied, Her sister 
was shortly afterwards united to his brother Joseph, 
and she herself became in the sequel the wife of 
Bemadotte, now King of Sweden. It is supposed 
that Buonaparte himself too poor to masry 
at this time; and circumstances interfered to pre- 
vent any renewal of his proposals, 
Before the end of the year he came to Paria to 
solicit employment; but at first he met with 
nothing but repulses. The President of the Mili- 
jomamittee, Aubry, objected to his youth, 
« Presence in the field of battle,” said Buonaparte, 
“ might be reckoned in place of years.” The Pre- 
sident, who had uot seen mm actnal service, 
‘thought he was insulted, and treated Napoleon 
very coldly, After a little while, however, he war 
asked to go to La Vendée, s8 commandant of a bri- 
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gade of infantry. This he declined, alleging, that 
ing could veconeile lita to leave the artillery, 
but really, jf we are to follow De Bourienne, con- 
sidering the Vendean warfare as unworthy of bim. 
His refusal was followed by the erasure of his 
name from the list of general officers in employ- 
ment; and for a time his fortunes seemed to be in 
u desperate condition. He thought of settling in 
some way in Paris; and said to Bourienne, that, 
if he could afford to heve a small house in the 
treet where hia school-fellow lived, and to keep a 
cabriolet, he would be contented. His elder bro- 
ther had about this time married Mademoiselle 
Clery, whose father, the merchant of Marseilles, 
ge her a handsome dowry. “ How fortunate,” 
apeleon would often exclaim, “ is that fool Jo~ 
“ratio, the celebrated tragedian, was one of his 
chief associates at this time, and even then talked 
with bane ie Se Ses ee 
* Buonaparte.” i "a kindness Aubry's 
° portion were Lor pa alate The upeoe 
ahtaye ronized Talma; and Aubry died in exile. 
Na acon, despairing of employment at home, 
now up a memorial to the government, re- 
questing 10 he sent with a few ther a of 
into Turkey, o 
that branch of the Grand Seipuisee service inf 
condition more suitable to the circumstances of 
the times—in which it seemed highly probable that 
the Porte might find itself in alliance with France, 
and assault the combined armies of Russia‘ 
and Austria. No answer was retumed to this me- 
* De Bourieuns. 
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morial, over which he dreamt for some wecks in 
at enthusiasm. <‘ How strange,” he said to his 
iends, “would it be if a little Corpican soldier 
should become King of Jerusalem!” Go where 
‘he might, he already contemplated greatness. 

At length Napoleon was nominated to the com- 
mand of @ brigade of artillery in Holland. The 
long-deferred appointment was, no doubt, very 
welcome ; but in the mean time his services were 
called for on a nearer and a more important field. 

The French nation were now heartily tired of 
the National Convention: it had lost most of its 
distinguished members in the tumulta and = 
cutions of the times; and sbove all it het lost 
respect by remaining for two years the slave and 
the tool of the Terrorists. The downfall of Robes- 
pierre, when it did take place, showed how easily 
be samme Blansed deliverancd might bave been et 

te before, possessed an} 
sense of firmness or of dignity. Even the restora. 
tion of the members banished by the tyrant did 
not serve to replace the Convention in the con- 
fidence of the public. They themselves saw clearly 
that a new remodelling of the government was 
called for and must be; and their anxiety was to 
devise the means of securing for themselves as 
large a share as possible of substantial power, 
under some arrangement sufficiently novel in ap- 
pearance to throw dust in the eyes of the people, 

‘A great part of the nation, there is no doubt, 
were at this time anxious to see the royal family 

* restored, and the government settled on the model 
of 1793. Among the more respectable citizens of 
Paris in particular such feelings were very pre- 
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valent, But many causes conspired to surround 
the adoption of this measure with difficulties, which 
mone of the actually influential leadera had the 
courage, or perhaps the means, to encounter. The 
soldiery of Republican armies had been seca: 
tomed to fight agai led princea and ao- 
bility, fede a grin as the worst enemies of 
France, and hated them personally. The estates 
of the church, the nobles, and the crown, had been 
divided and sold ; and the purchasera foresaw that, 
were the monarchy restored at this Pete greased 
sumption of the forfeited property would be 

with all the powers of government. And, lastly, 
the men who had for themselves most dis- 
tinction and influence in public affairs, had excel- 
lent reasons for believing that the Bourbons and 
nobility, if restored, would visit on their own heads 
the atrocities of the Revolution, and above all the 
mourder of the King. 

The Conventionalists themselves, however, had 
Jearned by this time that neither peace nor security 
could be expected, unless some form of govern- 
ment were adopted, in which the legislative and 
the executive functions should at least appear to 
be ted ; and were also at in- 
clined to admit the wanes of that ot the 
British constitution, which, dividing the lcgislato- 
rial power between two assemblies of senators, 
thua acquires the advantage of a constant revision 
of counsels, and regulates the political machine by 
a system of mutual checks and balances. They 
were desirous, therefore, of proposing some system * 
which might, in a certain degree, satisfy those who 
had been endeavouring to bring about the restora- 
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tion of the monarchy 7 andthe new conection of 
the year three of Repu ie (1795) presented 
the Blowing features. The pial power 
was to be lodged in Five Directors, chosen from 
time to time, who were to have no share in the 
Hike Hurd, anewerng generally to oor Foe 

ve |, answerit to our 
of Commons: and Tr. A amaller zanembly, called 
the Council of Ancients, intended to fulfil in some 
meaaure the urposes of a House of Peers. 

: of this 


The outline scheme might perhaps have 
been approved of; but the leading members of the 
Convention, from views to themselves, 


appended to it certain conditions which excited new 
disgust. They decreed, first, that the electoral 
ies of France, in choosing representatives to the 
two new Councils, must elect at least two-thirds of 
the present members of Convention ; and, secondly, 
that if full two-thirds were not returned, the Con- 
vention should have the right to supply the de- 
ficiency out of their own body. It was obvious 
that this machinery had no object but the con- 

the i in power; and 


aidered as alike selfish and arbitrary. The royalist 

gladly lent themselves to the diffusion of any 
tents; and a formidable opposition to the 
measures of the existing government was orga- 
nized, 


The Convention meantime continued their sit- 
tings, and exerting all their skill and influence, 
procured from many districts of the country re- 
ports accepting of the New Constitution, with all 
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fts conditions, The Parisians, being nearer and 
sharper observers, and having abundance of speak- 
era and writers to inform sed animate ee 
aembled in the several sections of the city, and 

laimed their hostility to the Convention and 
its designs. The National Guard, consisting of 
armed citizens, almost unanimously sided with the 
enemien of the Convention ; and it was openly 
proposed to march to the Tuilleries, and compel a 
change of measures by force of arms. 

The Convention, iving their um ity 
and danger, began 3 look about jen cant 
oe the means =f defence. There were in and ed 

aris 5000 regular on whom they t 
they mig it rey. and who ‘of course contcrned the 
Nationa] Guard as only half-soldiers, They had 
besides some hundreds of artillerymen; and the 
now organized what they called ‘ the Sacred Band,” 
a body of 1500 ruffians, the most part of them old 
and tried instruments of Robespierre. With these 
means they prepared to arrange a plan of defence; 
and it was obvious that they did not want mate- 
viala, provided they could find a skilful and de- 
termined head. , 

he Insurgent Sections placed themselves under 
the command of Danican, an old general of no 
great skill or reputation. The Convention op- 
posed to him Mexox; and he marched at the head 
of column into the section Le Pelletier to disarm 
the National Guard of that district—one of the 
wealthiest of the capital, The National Guard 
were found drawn up in readiness to receive him’ 
at the end of the Rue Vivienne; and Menou, be- 
coming alarmed, and hampered by the presence of 
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some of the “ ives of the people,” en- 
tered into a parley, and retired without having 
atruck a blow. 

The Convention judged that Menou was not 
master of nerves for such a crisis; and consulted 
eagerly about a successor to his command. Darras, 
one of their number, had happened to be present 
at Toulon, and to have appreciated the character 
of Buonaparte. He had, probably, been applied 
to by Napoleon in his recent pursuit of employ~ 
ment, liberating with Tallien and Carnot, his 
colleagues, he su said, “1 have the man 
whom you want; it ix a little Corsican officer, who 
will not stand upon ceremony. 

These words decided the fate of Napoleon and 
of France. Buonaparte had been in the Odeon 
Theatre when the affair of Le Pelletier occurred, 
had run out, and witnessed the result. He now 
happened to be in the gallery, and heard the dis- 
cussion concerning the luct of Menou. He 
was presently sent for, and asked his opinion as 
to that officer's retreat. He explained what had 
happened, and how the evil might have been 
avoided, in a manner which gave satisfaction. He 
was desired to asaume the command, and arrange 
his plan of defence as well as the circumstances 

ight permit ; for it was already late at night, 

the decisive assault on the Tallleries ple 
pected to take place next morning. Buonay 
stated that the failure of the march.of Menou 
had been chiefly owing to the presence of the 
“ Representatives of the people,” and refused to 
accept the command unless he received it free 
from all such interference. They yielded : Barras 
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‘was semed Commander-in-chief; and Buonaperte 

with the virtual controul. His first care 
was to dispatch Murat, then a major of Chasseurs, 
to Sablons, ikea off, where fifty great guns 


wards; and Murat, who passed them in 
would ‘have gone in vain had he received his orders 
but a few minutes later. 

On the 4th of October (called in the révolution- 
ary almanack the 13th Vendemaire) the affray ac- 
cordingly occurred. Thirty thousand National 
Guards ‘ndvenged, about two, P. M., by different 
atreeta, to the siege of the palace: but its defence 


pH in far other than those of Louis 
bridgen had ef having Planted 2 sriillery on all the, 
the command of 


me viver, and the por peat of the Tuilleries on one 
side. He had placed cannon also at all the cross- 
ings of the nereeen by ‘which the National Guard 
could advance towards the other front; and having 
posted his battalions in the garden of the Tuille- 
ties and Place du Carousel, he awaited the attack. 

‘The insurgents had no cannon; and they came 
along the narrow streets of Paris in close and heavy 
columns. When one party reached the church of 
St. Roche, in the Rue St. Honoré, they found a 
body of Bnonsperte’ troope drawn up there, with 
imo pe ; — the 

fring at in an instant the artillery swept 

the atreets and lanes, sseattering grape-shot among 

the National Guards, and ing such confusion 
that they were com to give way. The firat 
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shot was a signal for all the batteries which Buo- 
naparte hed established ; the quays of the Seine, 

ite to the Tuileries, were commanded by his 

below the Palace and on the bridges. In 
less than an hour the action was over. The in- 
surgents fled in alt directions, leaving the streets 
covered with dead and wounded: the troops of 
the Convention marched into the various sections, 
disarmed the terrified inhabitants, and before night- 
fall everything was quiet. 

This eminent service secured the triumph of the 
Conventionalists, who now, assuming new names, 
continued in effect to dis their old functions, 
Barras took his at the of the Directory, 
having Sieyes, Carnot, and other less celebrated 
persons, for his colleagues; and the First Director 
took care to reward the hand to which he owed 
his elevation. Within five days from the day of the 
Sections Buonaparte was named second in com- 
mand of the army of the interior; and shortly 
afterwards, Barras, finding his duties as Director 
wufficient to occupy his time, gave up the com- 
mand-in-chief of the same army to his “little 
Corsican officer.” 





The want of bread, too, was continually produ 
tots, which could rarely be su; 

but by force of arms. On one of these last occa- 

sions, a huge sturdy fishwife exhorted the mob 

to keep to their places, when Buonaparte had 
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elmost persuaded them to disperse. “These cox- 
combs with their cpauiettes and ” said she, 
‘eare nothing for te; provided they feed well and 
fatten, we my starve.” “Good woman,” cried 
the general of the interior, who at this time was 
about the leanest of his race, ‘only look at me,— 
and decide yourself which of the two is the fatter.” 
The women could not laughing: the joke 
pleased the multitude, and harmony was restored. 

Buonaparte, holding the chief military command 
in the capital, and daily rising in importance from 
the zeal and firmness of his conduct in this high 
post, had now wed into the order of marked 
and distingui men, He continued, neverthe- 
Jess, to lead in private a quiet and modest life, 
studying as hard os ever, and but little seen in the 
circles of gaicty. An accident which occurred one 
morning at hit rrilitary levee, gave at once a new 
turn to his mode of life, and & fresh impetus to 
the advance of ie Sorta 

A fine boy, of ten or twelve years of age, 
nented hiraselt stated to the general that Bo tane 
was Eugene Beauharnois, son of Viscount Beau- 
harnois, who had served as a general officer in the 
Republican urmies on the Rhine, and been mur- 
dered by Robeupierre; and said his errand was 
to recover the aword of his father. Buonaparte 
caused the request to be complied with ; the 
tears of the boy, as he received and kissed the 
relic, excited his interest. He treated Ei 0 
kindly, that next day his mother, Jc ine de 
Bea ia, came to thank him; and her beauty 
and singular gracefulness of address made a strong 
impression. 


wards a sorceress had ied 
me “Saco te 
and yet otlive her 

widow of Beauharnois had been herself 
imprisoned until the downfall of Robespierre. In 
that confinement she had formed a strict friend- 
ship with snother lady who was now married to 
Tallien, one of the most eminent of the leaders 
of the Convention. Madame Tallien had intro- 
duced Josephine to her husbend’s friends ; and 
Barras, the First Director, bares nom begun to 
hold a sort of court at the Luxem wurg, these two 
beautiful been were the chief bef ormaraenta if its 
society. It was commonly said: it was 
scally belicved—that Josey a ‘ine, whose ay 
racter waa in rome respecta indifferent, 
more than legitimate influence over the First a“ 
rector. Buonaparte, however, offered her his 
hand; she, after some hesitation, accepted it; and 
the young general by this marriage (9th March, 
1796) cemented his connection with the society of 
the Luxembourg, and in particular with Barras 
and Tallien, at that moment the most powerful 
mR aol ad tender the 

Napoleon had a strong tendency to the uj 

stition of fatalism, and he always believed that his 


* According to some, the last clause ran “die in an hos- 
pital,” and this was in the sequel im to mean Mal 
tuxison—a palace which (lke our own St. James's) had opee 
‘been an hospital, 
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fortunes were bound up in some mysterious man- 
ner with those of this graceful woman. She loved 
him warmly, and served him well. Her influence 
over him wan great, and it was elways exerted om 
the side of humanity. She, and she alone, could 
averrule, by gentleness, the excesses of passion to 
which he wae Hable; eod her subsequent fate will 
always form one of the darkest pages in the his 
of her lord. 

‘ranuillity was now restored in Paris; and the 
Direct leisure to turn their attention to the 
affairs of the artay of Italy, which were in a most 
confused and unsatisfactory condition. They de~ 
termined to give it a new general; and Buona- 


‘was appointed to the iid command. It 
acknowledged, in one of. jine’s letters, that 
the First Director had ined to procure it for 


him before their marriage took place. “ Advance 
this man,” said Barras to hia colleagues, “or he 
will advance himself without t you.” 

Buonaparte quitted his wife ten days after their 
marriage ; paid a short visit to his mother at Mar- 
seilles ; and arrived, after a rapid journey, at the 
hend-quarters at Nice. From that moment opened 
the most brilliant scene of his existence ; yet, 
during the months of victory and glory that com- 
posed” it, his letters, full of love and home-sick- 
fhesa, attest the reluctance with which he had so 
voon abandoned his bride. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Army of Htaly—Tactics of Buonaparte—Battle of 
Monte Notte—Battle of Millesimo— Battle of Mon- 
dovi—Armistice of Cherasco—Close of the Campaign 
of Picdmont—Peace gr ented to Sardinia. 


Bvonararre at the age of twenty-six assumed the 
of the army of Italy; exulting in the 
Knowledge that, if he should conquer, the honour 
would be all his own. He had worked for others 
at Toulon, at the Col di Tende, at Saorgio: even 
in the affair of the Sections the firat command had 
been nominally in the hands of Barras. Hence- 
forth he was to have no rivals within the camp. 
“Tn three months,” said he, ‘I shall be either at 
Milan or at Paris.” He had already expressed 
the same feeling in a still nobler form. “You are 
too young,” said one of the Directors, hesitati 


about his appointment as . “In a year, 
mirmeres ‘apoleon, “I in either old or 

He found the army in numbers about 50,000; 
but wretchedly deficient in cavalry, in stores of 
every kind,* in clothing, and even in food; and 
watched by an enemy greatly more numerous, It 

* Berthir used to keep, asa curiosity, a general ender, 
which tee loted'or ets grated es eigeat eeply tot 
Genes] of division, dated ox the very day of the victory st 

Ibegua. 

pe 
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was under such circumstances that he at once 
avowed the daring scheme of forcing & to 
Italy, and converting the richest territory of the 
enemy himeclf into the theatre of the war. “Sol- 
diers,” said he, “you are hungry and naked; the 
Repu! owes you much, but she has not the 
mcans to pay her debts. I am come to lead 

into the most fertile plains that the sun beholds. 
Rich provinces, opulent towns, all shall be at your 
disposal. Soldiers! with such » prospect before 
you, can you fail in courage and constancy?” This 
was his first address to his army. sinking 
hearts of the men beat high with hope and con- 
fidence when they heard the voice of the young 
and fearless leader; and Augereau, Massena, Ser- 
vurier, Jonbert, Lannes—distinguivhed officers 
who might themselves have aspired to the chief 
command—felt, from the moment they began to 
understand his character and system, that the true 
bre to glory would be to follow the star of Na- 


jeon. 
He perceived that the time was come for turn- 
ing a new leaf in the history of war. With such 
numbers of troops as the infant Republic could 
aiford him, he saw that no considerable advant 
could be obtained against the vast and highty-dis- 
ciplined armies of Austria and her allies, unless 
the established rules and etiquettes of wtrategy were 
abandoned. It was only by such rapidity of 
motion as should utterly transcend the suspicion 
of his adversaries, that he could hope to concen- 
trate the whole pith and of 8 anal force 
upon eome one point of a mus ter force o] 
pised to it, and’ chus rob them (aceording to las 
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own favourite phrase) of the victory. To effect such 
rapid marches, it was necessary that the soldiery 
should make up their minds to consider tents end. 
baggage as idle luxuries; and that, instead of » 
Jong and complicated chain of reserves and stores, 
they should to rely wholly for the means of 
subsistence on the resources of the countries into 
which their leader might conduct them. They 
must be contented to conquer at whatever hazard ; 
to consider no sacrifices or hardships as worthy of 
athought. The risk of destroying the character 
and discipline of the men, by eccustoming them to 








pillage, was obvious. trusted to vie~ 
tory, the high natural spirit of the nation, and the 
influence of his own genius, for the means of 


avoiding this ; and years, it must be 
admite a elay belie he id sok ear ° 
to repent which he 
Maopted. Against the enemies "of the Republic 
ite success was splendid, even beyond his hopes. 
The objects of the approaching pene were 
three: first, to compel the king of it 
had already lost Savoy and Nice, but still main- 
tained a erful array on the frontiers of Pied- 
mont, to abandon the alli: of Aust 
to compel the Emperor, by a bold 
Lombardy, to make such eaten in that quarter 
as might weaken those armies which had so | 
hovered on the Rhine; and, if possible, to sur 
up the Italian subject of that crown to adopt the 
revolutionary system and ounce themeelves 
for ever from its yoke. The third object, though 
more distant, was not less important, The in- 
fluence of the Romish Church was considered by 
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the Di as the chief, though secret, support 
of the cause of royaliam within their own ter- 


yy ypeared je to the internal 
tranquillity of France. Revol 
vernment, besides thi cause of 


and suspicion, had a distinct injury to avenge. 
Their opeat, Baaseville, had ‘duee before 
been assassinated in a popular It at Rome: 
the Papal troops had not interfered to protect 
him, nor the Pope to punish his murderers; and 
the haughty Republic considered this as an inwult 
Bich 0 only be washed out with a sea of 

Napoleon’s for gaining access to the fair 
regions of Teal ditircd hase shoe of all former 
conquerors : had uniformly trated the 
Alps at some point or other of that mighty 
range of mountains: he judged that the same 
ae Da arcornp eter d boone easily by me i 

the narrow stripe comparativel 
country which intervenes between those coeno 
barriers and the Mediterranean sea, and forcing a 
‘at the point where the last of the Al 

melt, an it were, into the first and lowest of the 
Appenine range. No sooner did he begin to con- 
centrate his oops towards this region, than the 
Austrian general, Beaulieu, took measures for pro- 
fecting. a, and the entrance of Italy. He 
himself took, post with one cohumn of his army at 
Voltri, a town within ten miles of Genox: he 
placed D*. au with another Austrian column 
at Monte Notte, a strong height further to the 
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westward; and the Sardinians, under Colli, occu- 
pied Ceva—which thus formed the extreme right 
of the whole line of the allied army. The French 
could not advance towards Genoa but by con- 
fronting some ane of the three armies thus strongly 
posted, and sufficiently, as Beaulieu au in 
Somme janication with each other. 

it was now that Buonaparte made his first effort 
to baffle the science of those who fancied there 
was nothing new to be done in warfare. On the 
10th of April, D’, tea came down uj 


Monte Notte, and at some French redoubts, 
in front of that mountain and the villagea which 
bear its name, at Mc in At the same time 


General Cervoni and the French van were attacked 
by Benuliew near Voltri, and compelled to retreat, 
determined valour of Colonel Rampon, who 
commanded at Montelegino, held D'Argenteau at 
bay during the 10th and 11th: and Buonaparte, 
contenting himself with watching Beaulieu, deter- 
the momy's Lne.” During the hight of the Tith 
enemy’s line. i ‘ight of i 
various golumma were marched upon Montelegino, 
that of Cervoni and that of Laharpe from the van 
of the French line, those of Augereau and Mas- 
sena from its rear. On the morning of the 12th, 
D'Argenteau, ‘ing to renew his attack on the 
ts of Montelegino, found he had no 
Eampon only and hia brave band to deal with; 
that columns were in his rear, on his flank, 
and drawn up also behind the works st Montele- 
gino; in 9 word, that he was surrounded. He 
was compelled to retreat the mountains: 
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killed, and 2000 prisoners. The centre of the 
allied army had been utterly routed, before either 
the Commander-in-chief at the left, or 

Coli at the right of the line, had any notion that 
battle was going on. 

Such was the battle of Monte Notte, the first of 
Napoleon's fields, Besulieu, in order that he 
might re-establish his communication with Colli, 
(much endangered by the defeat of D’ D Argenteat,) 
was obliged to retreat upon 3 the Sardinian, 
with the same in view, fell back also, and 
took post at Millesimo; while D'Argenteau was 
atrivin, boda, his dispirited troops in the 
difficult cout etween. It was their object to 
Keep faat in ¢ tions until succours could 
come up from Lombardy; but Napoleon had no 
mind he give them such respite. 

very next day after this victory he com- 
manded a general assault on the Austrian line. 
Avgereas, be a fresh division, marched at the 
towards Dege ee 5 ‘Massena Jed the centre 
towards Dego; and Laharpe, with the French 
right wing, manceuvred to turn the left flank of 
ee hed f Mil 
ugereau rusl upon the outposts of - 
lesimo, seized and retained the gorge which de- 
fends that place, and cut off Provera with two 
thousand Austrians, who occupied an eminence 
called brome from a main body of Colli’s 
a Next it i artived 
at seene of the operations. He forced Celli 

ts accept battle, raped broke and scattered him, 
and Provera, thus abandoned, was obliged to yield 


‘at discretion, 
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Meanwhile Massena on the same day had as- 
snulted the heights of Biastro, and ing them 
at the point of the bay cut off Beaulieu'’s 
communication with Colh ; then Laharpe came in 
front and in flank also upon the village of Dego, 
and after a most desperate conflict, drove the 
Austrian Commander-in-chief from his post. From 
this moment Colli and Beaulieu were entirely se- 
parated. After the affairs of Dego and Millesimo, 
the former retreated in disorder upon Ceva; the 
latter, hotly pursued, spon Aqui; Calli of course, 
being eager to cover Turin, while the Austrian 
had his anxious thoughts already upon Milan. 
Colli was again defeated at Mondovi in his dis- 
serous retcatt he there Pee saad, 

iggage, and the best of his troops, eo 
Sardinian army might te aid to be snaikilated. 
The eonqueror took possession of Cherasco, within 
ten miles of Turin, and there dictated the terms 
on which the King of Sardinia was to be per- 
mitted to retain any shadow of sovereign power. 

Thus, in Jess than a month, did ‘spoleon Jay 
the gates of Italy open before him. He had de- 
feated in three forces much superior to his 
own; inflicted on them, in killed, wounded and 
priconers, a loss of 25,000 men; taken eighty 
guns and twenty-one standards; reduced the 
Austrians to inaction; utterly destroyed the Sar- 
dinian king’s army; and , wrested from hig 
hands Coni and ‘Tortona, the two great fortresses 
called “ the keys of the Alps,"—and indeed, ex- 

Turin itself, every place of any coneeqarice 
in his dominions. This unfortunate prince did not 
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long survive such humiliation. He was father-in- 
law to both of the brothers of Louis XVI, and, 

their cause and his own ity as 
Sra so elo ie bw 
a few days 2 treaty of 
Cherasco. 


Pe ica meanwhile had paused for a rons 
lidate his columns ow the heights, from 

which the vast plain of Lombardy, rich and culti- 
vated like a garden, and watered with innumerable 
fertilising streams, lay at jleneth within the fall 
view of his victorious “ Hanibal forced 
the Alpe,” seid he gaily, as 1¢ now looked back 
oa one stupendous barriers, “ and we have turned. 


“ Hitherto” (he thus addressed his troops) “ yu 
have been fighting for barren rocks, memorable 
for your valour, ‘bat useless to your country ; but 
now your exploits equal those of the armies of 
Holland and the Rhine. You were utterly desti- 
tute, and you have supplied all your wants. You 
have gained battles wi cannon, passed rivers 
woe bri bridges, performed forced marches with- 
‘out shoes, bivouscked without strong liquors, and 
often without bread. None but republican pha- 
Janxes, soldiers of liberty, could have endured such 

things. Thanka for your perseverance! But, 
soldiers, you have done nothing—for there remains 
much to do. Milan is not yet ours. The ashes 
of the conquerors of Tarquin are stil tram 
the assassins of Basseville.” er 

¢ consummate genius of this brief campaign 
could not be disputed; and the modest language 
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of the General's despatches to. the Direc- 
tory, lent stditionsl grace to his fame. At this 
time the name of Buonaparte was spotless; and 
the eyes of all Europe were fixed im admiration on 
his career. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The French cross the Po at Placenza— The Battle of 
Fombio— The Bridge of Lodi— Napoleon occupies 
‘Milan—resigns, and resumes hit command—Insurrec- 
tion of Pavia—Military Executions—The French poss 
the Mincio at Borghetto— Beaulieu retreats behind the 
Adige—Mantua besieged—Peace with the King of the 
Two Sicilies—The Pope buys a Respite. 


Prepuonr being now in the hands of Buonaparte, 
the Austrian general concentrated his army behind 
the Po, with the purpose of preventing the invader 
from pasaing that great river, and making his way 
*° Napolton employed avery device to make Be: 

m enaployed every device to make Beau- 
lew Tplieve tae te designed to attempt the pas- 
sage of the Po at Valenza; and the Austrian, a 
man of routine, who had himself crossed the river 
at that point, was easily persuaded that these de~ 
monetrations were sincere. Meanwhile his crafty 
antagoniat executed a march of incredible celerity 
upon Placenza, fifty miles lower down the river} 
and appeared there on the 7th of May, to the 
utter consternation of a couple of Austrian squad- 
tons, who happened to be reconnoitring in that 
quarter. He had to convey his men across that 
great stremn in the common ferry boats, and could 
never have succeeded had there been anything like 
an army to oppose him. Andreossi (afterwards 
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20 celebrated) was commander of the advanced 
: Lannes (who became in the sequel Mar- 
Duke of Montebello) was the first to throw 
himself ashore at the head of some grenadiers. 
The German hussars were driven rapidly from 
their position. Buonaparte himself has said that 
no operation in war is more critical than the 
sage of a great river ; on this occasion the skill of 
his arrangements enabled him to pass one of the 
greatest in the world without the foes of a single 


man. 
Beaulieu, as soon as he ascertained how he had 
been outwitted, advanced upon Placenza, in the 
hope of making the invader battle with the 
Po in his rear, and therefore under circumstances 
which must render any check in the highest egree 
disastrous, Buona in the meantime, no 
intention to await the Austrian on ground so dan- 
gerous, and was marching rapidly towards Fombio, 
where he knew he 6] have room to manceuvre. 
‘The advanced divisions of the hostile armies met 
at that village on the 8th of May. The Imporialista 
occupied the steeples and houses, and hoped to 
hold out until Beaulieu could bring up his main 
body. But the French charged so impetuoual; 
with the bayonet, that the Austrian, after seeing 
one-third of his men fall, was obliged to retreat, 
in great confusion, leaving all his cannon behind 
him, across the Adda; a large river which, de- 
scending from the Tyrolese mountains, joins the 
Po at Pizzighitone—and thus forms the immediate 
defence of the better of the Milanese against 
any enemy advaneing from Piedmont. Behind this 
tiver Beaulieu now concentrated his army, esta- 
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once rightly) the French general designed to force 


his . 

"The wooden idge of Lodi formed the scene of 
one of the most cele! actions of the war; and 
will ever be liarly mixed up with the name of 
Buonaparte himself. It was a great neglect in 
Beaulieu to leave it standing when he removed his 
head-quarters to the east bank of the Adda: his 
outposts were driven rapidly through the old 
straggling town of Lodi on the 10th; and the 
French, sheltering themselves behind the walls and 
houses, Iay ready to attempt the passage of the 
bridge. Beaulieu had placed a betery of thirty 
cannon so 8% to sweep it ely; and the en- 
torre of storraing it in the of thia artillery, 

the whole army drawn up bebind, is one of 
she moet dering on recone 

juonaparte'’s first care was to place as ran) 
guns as he could get in order in direst oppoaition 
this Austrian battery. A furious cannonade on his 
side of the river also now commenced. The Gene- 
ral himeclf appeared in the midst of the fire, point~ 
ing with his own hand two in uch a manner 
as to cat off the Austrians from the only path by 
which they could have advanced to undermine the 
bridge; and it was on this occasion that the sol- 
diery, delighted with his dauntless exposure of his 
errs eneerres om bam Kis bosorery name ct 
"he Little Corporal, In the meantime he had sent 
Generai Beaumont and the cavalry w attempt the 

of the river by a distant ford (wh the 
Fed reoch difficulty in effecting), and awaited with 
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anxiety the moment when 

the enemy's flank, poe lade Bean 
Hieu’s line,  coesen, ened. some jon, and. 
Napoleon instantly antly gave the word. column af 


had ape red drawn 
me te i, but un ter of oe 
howen wer ine sme mec fo tee nd 
files placed upon the bridge ‘he; 
shed on, iting Vive la Republi “but the 
orm of grape-shot for = moeent 3 them, 
Buona] ‘and Lallemagne, 


Berthier, 

hurried to the front, and rallied and cheered the 
men. The column dashed across the in 
despite of the tempest of fire that thinned 
The brave Lannes was the first who reached the 
other aide, Napoleon himself the second. The 
Austrian artillerymen were oneted at their 
guns, before the other troops, whom Beaulieu had 
removed too far back, in his anxiety to avoid the 
French battery, could come to their assistance. 
Beaumont pressing with his horse upon 
the flank, shd Napoleon's infantry forming rapidly 
as bridge, and charging on the 
pothend Austrian line became Tavolved in 
inextricable confusion, broke up, and fled, The 
slanghter on. shee ee ves 2 on the Frenehy 
there fall only 200 ith such rapid, and 
consequently with 20 little loss, did 
execute this dazzling adventure—<“ the tenible 

as he himself called it, “of the bridge 


at a indeed, terrible to the enemy. It de- 
prived them of ‘another excellent line of defence, 
and blew up the enthusiasm of the French soldiery 
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to a pitch of irresistible daring. Besulieu, never- 
theless, contrived to withdraw his troops in much 
better style than Bi had anticipated. He 

thre the seatered agent of i force te 
ter, and aoon threw the of the Mincio, ano- 
ther tributary of the Po, between himself and his 
enemy. The great object, however, had been 
attained: the Austrian general escaped, and might 
yet defend Mantua, but no obstacle remained 
between the victorious invader and the rich and 
noble capital i 
xighitone, scei = 
from the Austrian army, capitulated. rench 
cavalry pursued Beaulieu as far as Cremona, which 
town they seized; und Lae himself prepared 
to march at once upon Milan. 

It was after one of these affairs that an old 
Hungarian officer was brought prisoner to Buona- 
parte, who entered into conversation with him, 
and among other matters questioned him “ what 
he thought of the state of the war?” “© Nothing,” 
replied the ald gentleman, who did not know 
was addresing the general-in-chief,—" nothing 
ean be woree. Here is a young man who knows 
absolutely nothing of the rules of war; to-day he 
is in onr rear, to-morrow on our flank, next day 
again in our front. Such violations of the prin- 
ciples of the art of war are intolerable!” 

‘The Archduke, who governed in Lombardy for 
the Emperor, had made many a Jong prayer and 
procession; but the saints appeared to take no 
omen on Le and he now withdrew from the 
capital. A revolutionary party had always existed 
there, as indeed in every part of the ‘Austrian do- 
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minions beyond the Alps; and the tricolor cockade, 
the emblem of France, was now mounted by mul- 
titudes of the inhabitants. The municipality has- 
tened to invite the te appear among 
them as their friend protector; and on the 
14th of May, four after Lodi, Napoleon ac- 
cordingly entered, in all the splendour of a mili 
triumph, the venerable and opulent city of the ol 
Lombard kings. 


He was not, however, to be flattered into the 


ral. He levied immediately a heavy contribution 
(eight hundred thousand pound sterling) at Milan, 
—taking besides, of twenty of the 


pen his chest by exactions, for which no justi- 
ication can be adduced from the ordinary rules of 
international law. With Sardinia he had already 
reckoned ; of the Austrian capital in Italy he had 
possession ; there was only one more of the Italian 
governments (Naples) with which the French Re- 
iblic was actually at war; although, indeed, he 
Fad never concealed his intention oF revenging the 
fate of Basseville on the court of Rome. The 
other powers of Haly were, at worst, nettrals; 
with Tuscany and Venice, France had friendly 
telations, But Napoleon knew, or believed, that 
all the Italian governments, without exception, 
considered the French invasion of Ttaly as @ com- 
mon calamity; the personal wishes of most of the 
minor princes, (nearly connected as these were, 
by blood or tiliance, with the imperial house of 
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Austria,) he, not unreasonably, concluded were 
strongly againat hin own success in this great en- 
eras. Sons were his Lanegriag SBpard = es 
le; the temptation was, in fact, great; an 
he resolved to consider and treat whatever had 
not heen with him as if it had been against him. 
The weak but wealthy Princes of Parma and Mo- 
dena, and — of rdhoes » Were forth- 
with compel to parcl his clemency not less 
dearly than if, Pad been in arms. Besides 
money, of which he made them disburse large 
sums, he demanded from each a tribute of pictures 
and atatues, to be selected at the discretion of 
Citizen Monge and other French connoisseurs, 
who now attended his march for such purposes. 
In besserie henbd he works of art had thar 
been consi aa a species of Proper entit 
in all cases to be held sacred; and lonapearte’s 
violent and rapacious infraction of this rule now 
excited a mighty clamour throughout Europe. 
Whether the new syatem originated with himself, 
or in the commands of the directory, ix doubtful. 
But from this time the formation of a Ta- 
tional gallery of pictures and statues at Paris was 
considered aa an object of the first importance ; 
and every victorious was expected to bring 
trophies of this kind in his train. Whether the 
fine arts themselves are likely to be improved in 
ence of the accumulation in any one place 
of such vast treasures as the Louvre ere long ex- 
hibited, there has been, and will no doubt con- 
tinue to be, much controversy. It is certain that 
the arts of France derived no solid advantage from 
Napoleon's musewn. The collection wes a mighty 
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heap of incense for the benefit of the national 
vanity; and the hand which br: t it together 
was ing the means of inflicting on that 
vanity one of the most intolerable of wounds, in 
its ultimate dispersi 

The Duke of Modena would fain have redeemed 
the famous St. Jerome, of Correggio, at the price 
of 80,000é.; and Buonaparte's eutenante urged 
him 1o accept the money. “No,” said he, “the 
duke’s two millions of francs would soon be spent ; 
but his Correggio will remain for ages to adorn 
Paris, and inspire the arts of France.” ‘The pro- 
phecy wan not inspired, Of one thing there can 
be no doubt; namely, that the abstraction of these 

recious moment Het art from a rma ol 
lections was de permanently resented by; 
the Italian 4 This cecrilege, a0 those nn 
thusiaatic and intelligent lovers of all the elegant 
arts considered it, turned back many a half-made 
convert from the principles of the French Revo- 
jution. 

Buonaparte remained but five days in Milan; 
the citadel of that still held out against him ; 
but he left a detac! it to blockade it, and = 
ceeded himself in pursuit of Beaulieu. The Kee: 
trian had now planted the remains of hia army 
behind the Mincio, having his left on the great 
and strong city of Mantua, which has been termed 
“« the citadel of Italy,” and his right at Peschiera, 
a Venetian fortress, of which he took possession 
in spite of the remonstrances of the Doge. Pes- 
chiera stands where the Mincio flows out of “ its 

t lake,” the di Guarda. That great 
ly of waters, 21 ing many miles backwards 
ra 
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towards the Tyrolese at once extended the 
Hine of defence, and kept the comraunicstion open 
bt Vienna, The Austrian veteran ocoupied one 
of the strongest positions it is ible to 
imagine. The invader hastened oned snore to 
dislodge him. 

‘The French directory, meanwhile, had begun to 
entertain certain not unnatural suspicions as to 
the ultimate designs of their youn , whose 
success and fame had already reach 80 astonish- 
ing aheight. They determined to check, if 
could, the career of an ambition which they 
prehended might outgrow their control. Buona- 

¢ was ordered to take half his army, and lead 

It againat the Pope and the King of Naples, and 
leave the other half to terminate the contest with 
Beaulieu, under the orders of Kellermann. But 
he acted on this occasion with the decision which 
these «lirectors in yain desired to emulate. He 
answered by resigning his command. “One half 
of the army of Italy,” said he, “cannot suffice to 
finivh the matter with the Austrian. It is only by 
keeping my force entire that I have been able to 
in 80 many battles and to be now in Milan. 

‘ou had better have one bad general then two 
food ones.” The directory durst not persist in 

isplacing the chief whose name was considered ay 
the pledge of victory. Napoleon resumed the un- 
divi command, to which now, for the last time, 
his right had been questioned. 

Another unlooked-for occurrence delayed, for 
a few days longer, the march upon Mantua. ‘The 
heavy exactions of the French, and even more 
perhaps the wanton contempt with which they 
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treated the churches and the had juced 
or fostered the indignation Pr Lhe pret the 
population throught Eo Lombardy. Revorts of 
new Austrian levies being poured down the passes 

of the Tyrol were spread and believed. Popular 
insurrections against the conqueror took place in 
various districts : at least 30,000 were in arms. 
At Pavia the insurgents were entirely trivmy hans 
they had seized the town, and compelled the French 
garrison to surrender. 

Thia flame, had it been suffered to spread, 
threatened immeasurable evil to the French cause. 
Lannes instantly marched to Benasco, stormed the 

place, plundered and burnt it, and put the inhabit- 
a to the aword without mercy. The general in 

Person appeared before Pavia; blew _ ates 

cpa 3 easily scattered the towns; and 
caused the leaders to be executed, as they had 
committed a crime in endeavouring to rescue their 
country from the arm of « foreign invader. Every- 
where the same ferocious system was acted on. 
The insurgent commanders were see. by courts 
martial, and shot without ceremony. At Lugo, 
where a French squadron of horse had been gal- 
lantly and disastrously defeated, the whole of the 
wale inhabitants were massacred. These hlood 
examples quelled the insurrections ; but they fix 
the fst dark and indelible stain on the name of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. 

‘he spirit of The Austrian and Catholic parties 
in Lombardy thus crushed, the French advanced 
on the Mincio, The general made auch disposi- 
tion of his troops, that Beaulieu doubted not he 
meant to pass ve tha river, if he could, at Peschiera. 
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Meantime he had been preparing to at the 
scene of Placenza ;—and actually, on he 30th of 
May, forced the of the Mincio, not at 
Peschiera, but further down at ET ecg an 


Austrian garrison at in vain destroys 
one arch of the bridge. eked supplied fe 


breach with planks; and his men, ft with so 
many victories, chargé with a fury not to be 
resisted. Beaulieu was obliged to abandon the 
Mincio, as he had before the Adda and the Po, 
and to take up the new line of the Adige. 

Meantime an occurrence, which may be called 
accidental, had nearly done more than repay the 
Austrians for all their reverses. The left Hs “their 
line, stationed still further down - Muncior 
Puzzuolo, no sooner learned from the 
that the French were at Borghetto, than they ha- 
tened to ascend the atream, with fone of assint- 
ing the defence of their friends. They came too 
late for this; the commander at Borghetto had re- 
treated before they arrived. They, however, came 
unexpectedly; and, such was the chance, reached 
Valleggio after the French army had pursued the 
Austrians through it and onwarde—and, at the 
moment when Buona; and a few friends, con- 
sidering the work of the day to be over, and this 
village aa altogether in the rear of both armics, 
were about to sit down to dinner in security. Se- 
betendorff, ta commanded the Puzzuolo division, 
came rapidly, little guessing what a prize was near 
him, into the village The French general's at- 
tanants had ‘barely time to het the gates of the 
fem ane ser thea shed by the ae Al ae 
Buonaparte threw himself on horseback, and gal- 
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out a back- , effected the nar- 

beet ee eeene: Bat ae 
Sebetendorff was soon assaulted by a Frencl oa 

lumn, and retreated, after Beaulieu's example, 


the line of the Adige. rn by 
yas siete of Vs Soy inatitated a 

of picked men, aie to wateh 

continually over his personal safety. Such was 
the germ Kom which sprung Lactating famous imperial 


guard of Nay 

The Austrian had, in effect, abandoned for the 
time the open country of Italy. He now lay on 
the frontier, between the vast tract of rich pro- 
vinces which Napoleon had conquered, and the 
Tyrol. The citade} of Milan, indeed, still held 
out; but the force there was not great, od trea 
up on every side, could not be expected to 
much | - Mantua, which possessed 
natural advantages, and into Thich the sire rned 
general had flung 2 gan eo enly of full 15,000 men, 
ito in truth, the cay Laie Poveen o of 

the imperial crown, which, as It secs there might 
still be a possibility of saving. Beaulieu anxiously 
weited the approach of new troops from Geninany, 
to attempt lief of thie great city; and his 
ant sist, eager to ant the ef rts of the 
sine govenment, Qa oe down immediately be- 
fore it. 

Mantua lies on an island, being cut off on all 
sides from the main land by the branches of the 
Mincio, and specuacheble only by five narrow 
causeways, of which three were defended by strong 
and regular fortresses or intrenched camps, the 
other two by gates, drawbridges, end batteries, 
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Simated amidst stagnant waters and morasses, its 


air is pestilential, especially to at . The 
jarrison were red to maintain ition 
‘ith their usual bravery and it remained 10. be 


seen whether the French general an: 
St Sie oer lll Bale 
usual operations of the siege, as effectually as he 
had already done by those of the march and the 
battle. His commencement was alarming: of the 
five causeways, by sudden and overwhelming as- 
saults, he obtained four; and the garrison were 
cut off from the main land, except only at the fifth 
causeway, the «i of them all, named, from 
a palace ncar it, La Favorita. It seemed necessary, 
patina 7 order tess this Horksle might be 
complete, that fenetian territory, lying imme- 
Sinvely beyond Mantua, should be oeeupied by the 
Franch. ‘The power of this ancient government 
ho longér such as to inspire much respect, and 
tare resolved that claim of neutrality 
atemld form no obstacle to his measures, The 
Tench directory already most un ue 
trampled on the digaity of Venice, by demanding 
that she should no longer afford a retreat to the 
illustrious exile, the Count of Provence, eldest 
surviving brother of Louis XVI.* That unfortu- 
nate prince had, accordingly, though most reluc- 
tantly, been desired to quit the Venetian states, 
and ad already pased to the Rhine, where his 
gallant cousin, the Prince of Condé, had long been 
at the head of a small and devoted compored 
of the expatrinted gentry of France. Buonaparte, 


‘© The same who became afterwards Louis X VILL. of Fronce. 
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howerer, chose to treat the reluctance with which 
Venice tad been driven to this violation of ber 
pitality, as a new injury to his government : he 
ed thet a power who had bartoured in friend 
ship, and unwillingly expelled, the Pretender to the 
French monarehy, had lost all title to forbearance 


on the part of the Revol: forces. This 
was a gross and insult, and it was a 
gratuitous one; for be had a far better argument 
behind. The imperial had, a2 we have 


seen, neglected the reclamations of the Doge, when 
it suited his purpose to occupy Peschiera. “ You 
are too weak,” said Buonaparte, when the Venetian 
envoy reached his head-quarters, “ to enforce neu- 
ality on hostile nations such as France and Austria, 
Beaulieu did not your territory when his 
intereat bade him vi it; nor shall I hesitate to 
occupy whatever falls within the line of the Adige.” 
Jn effect, garrisons were placed forthwith in Ver 
and all the strong places of that domain. The tri- 
color flag now waved at the mouth of the 
irae ; and Napoleon, leseng Herraner to blockade 
Mantua, returned to Milan, where he had important 
business to 

‘The King of Naples, utterly confounded by the 
successes of the French, was now anxious to pro- 
cure peace, almost on whatever terms, with the 
apparendy irresistible Republic. Nor did 
‘i ie noon it, at Buonaparte' tetas aH 

iis_ advances. peace this prince wi 

withdraw some valuable divisions from the army 
of Beaulieu; and the distance of the Neapolitan 
territory was such, that the French had no means 
of carrying the war thither with advantage, so long 
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or hati setae the pomes ol vant new forces 


into Ital the fe coneluded 
tn ariel accordingly, whack was soon towed 


by fra peace, WE ae ing of the Two Sici- 
lies; and the Neapolitan troops, who had ho had recently 
behaved with eminent gallantry, abandoning the 
poeta general, began their march to the south 


ore, transaction placed another of Napoleon's 
destined victims entirely within his grasp. With 
no friend behind him, the Pope saw himself at tie 
mercy of the invader; and in terror prey 
submit, Buonaparte occupied immediately his le 
gations of Bologna and Ferrara, making prisoners 
in the latter of these towns four hundred of the 
papal troopa, and a cardinal, under whose orders 
they were. The churchman militant was dismissed 
on Perales but, being recalled to bend quarters, 
apswered that his master, the Pope, had given him 
a dispensation to break his promise. This exercise 
of the old dispensing excited the merriment 
of the conquerors. Vatican, meanwhile, per- 
ceived that no time was to be lost. The S 
resident at the Roman court was despatcl 
Milan ; and the terms on which the hol; father was 
to obtain a brief were at length arranged, 
Puousperts dem denantiel tod obtained “e million ster- 
ling, 2 snocred.o* the, finest pianos sod statues in 

the papal gallery, a large supply of milit any sexes, 

and the cesaion of Ancona, Frame, and jologna, 
with their respective domains. 

He next turned bis attention to the duke 
of Tuscany,—a prince who had not only not taken 
any part in the war against the Republic, but had 
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‘been the very first of the European rulers to recog- 
Nise its establishment, and had on terms of 
friendship with all its successive rr) e ‘ities. Buo- 
naparte, however, in pursuance is  Xe- 
solved that the brother of the d pay 
for his presumed inclinations. For the present, 
the Florentine museum sd to grand duke's tres: 
sury were 3 but » the sea: 
Tuscany and great feeder of te wealth, aw seized 
without ceremony ; the English goods in that town 
were confiscated to the ruin of the merchants; and 
a great number of English vessels in the harbour 
made 2 narrow escape. The grand duke, in place 
of resenting these injuries, was obliged to receive 
Buonaparte with all the ay ‘ances of cordiality 
at Florence; and the repaid his courtesy 
by telling him, rubbing hia handa with glee, durin 
the princely entertainment provided for him, “ 
have just received letters from Milan ; the citadel 
has fallen ;—your brother has no longer a foot of 
land in Lombardy.” “ It is a sad case,” said Na- 
poleon himself long afterwards,—sperking of these 
scenes of exaction and insolence,—“ it is a sad 
cese when the dwarf comes into the embrace of 
the giant ;—he in like enough to be suffocared— 
hut ’tis the giant’s nature to squeeze hard.” 

In the meantime the did not neglect the 
great and darling of the French government, 
of thoroughly revolutionizing the North of Italy, 
and establishing there a group of Republics mo- 
delled after their own likeness, and prepared to act 
as subservient allies in their mighty contest with 
the Euro) monarchies. The iar circum- 
stances of Northern Italy, as a land of ancient fame 
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and igh spirit, long ecto into fragments, and ruled, 


for the most mt part, German ori in, 
facilities os for the the vralieation of 
lesign ; aad j was urged constantly by 


rmment at Paris, and by's powerful 
in \bardy, to hasten its execution. He, how- 
ever, hail by this time learned to think of many 
idols of the “irectery with about as little reverence 
as they bestowed on the shrines of Catholicism; in 
hie Opinion more was to temporizii 
Ber re the governments and the people Pr italy, 
than by any hasty measures of the kind recom- 
mend je saw well the deep disgust which bis 
exactions had excited. “ You cannot," sai 
atone and the ane moment ob eae 
persuade them you are their friends.” fan reels 
moreover, that the Pope and other nerveless rulers 
of the land might be converted into at least ax con- 
venient ministers of French exaction, as any new 
establishments he could raise in their room. Fi- 
nally he perceived that whenever the directory were 
wo orange seriously the terma of a settlement with 

t ‘monarchy of Austria, their best method 
bd be to restore Lombendyss and thereby pur- 
chase the continued possession of the more 
niently situated semrorieg of Belgium the 
Luxembourgh. The general, therefore, tempo- 
rized; content, in he meantime, with draining the 
exchequera of the governments, and | cajoling from 
day to day the population. The directory were 
with diffestey persuaded to let him follow his own 
courae; but he now their remonstrances, 
and they had been effectually to dread his 
a \. 
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Napoleon, it is clear enough, had no intention to 
grant these Italian governments anytl hing but are 
spite ; nor is it to be doubted that their disposition 
to take part with Austria remained as it had been 
hefore hey entered inta these treaties with France. 
That the purpose of deccit was doer eatladenpry affords, 
however, mor of justification, le epegerty ase of a the 
nt ty. Tew we ir Walter 
Scott ™ vith with the wold, when false! hood and and finesse 
are as thoroughly exploded in erie ‘com 
munication, as they are among individuals in all 
civilized countries, 
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it, long split into fragments, and ruled, 
t governors of German origin, 
Fresented many ci for oe of this 

ign ; an was urged constantly by 
his government at Paris, and by a powerful party 
in ibardy, to hasten its execution. He, how- 
ever, had by this time learned to think of many 
idols of the directory with about as little reverence 
be they bestowed on the shrines of Catholicism ; in 
his opinion more was to be gained by temporizi 
with both the governments and the wise Pf ltaly, 
than by an fay Tocaaures of the kind recom- 
mended. He saw well the deep disgust which his 
exactions had excited. “ You cannot,” said he, 
7 St one said Cie sama, reosment rob, peop, Std 
persuade them you are their friends.” He fancied, 
moreover, that the Pope and other nerveless rulers 
of the land might be converted into at least as con- 
venient ministers of French exaction, as any new 
establishments he could raise in their room, Fi- 
nally he perceived that whenever the directory were 
to arrange seriously the terms of a settlement with 
the feet monarchy of Austria, their best method 
would be to restore Lombardy, and thereby pur- 
chase the continued possession of the more comve- 
niently situated epee of Belgium and the 
jaxembourgh. general, therefore, tempo- 
eeheeret ee the meantime, with draining the 
exchequers of the governments, and cajoling from 
day to day the ie The directory were 
with difficulty persuaded to let him follow his own 
course; but he now ised their remonstrances, 
and they had been effectually to dread hia 
strength. 
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Napoleon, it is clear enough, had no intention to 
grant these Italian governments anything but a re- 
spite ; nor is it to be doubted that their disposition 
to take part with Austria remained as it had been 
before entered into these treaties with France. 
That the pu: of deceit was mutual, affords, 
however, no plea of j pacicetioetee of ee 
stl ¢ party. “ It will be says Sir Walter 
Scott ith the world, when falschood and finesse 
are as thoroughh ughly exploded in international com- 
mnunication, as vy are among individuals in all 
civilizerd countries.” 
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CHAPTER Vi. 


Warmscr supersedes Beouliex — Jourdan and Moreau 
march into Germany, and are forced to retreat aguin— 
The Austrians advance from the Tyrol—Battle of Lo- 
nato—Excupe of Nepoleon— Battle neor Costiglione— 
Wurmsr retreats on Trent, and is recruited— Bottle 
of Roveredo—Battle of Primoluno— Battle of Bassano 
Battle of St. George—~Warmacr shut up in Bentua. 


Tue general was now recalled to the war. The 
cabinet of Vienna, apt to be slow, but sure to be 
peraeve » had at last resolved uj se} 
efficient aid to the Italian frontier. wuliew 
been too often unfortunate to be trusted | 
Wurmser, who enjoyed a regueiien of the higl 
class, was sent to replace him: 30,000 men were 
ae tre 
y new general; and he carried orders to 
Trengthen himself further, on his march, by what- 
foe a ep he oe Ta the warlike and 
lation of ¢ 
The consequences of thus weakening the Aus- 
trian foree on the Rhine were, for the moment, 
os that scene of the contest, inauspicious. The 
rench, in rate bodies, forced the passage 
of the Tihine-—ander Jourdan and Moreau; before 
whom the imperist generals, Wartensleben and 
the Archduke Charles, were compelled to retire. 
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But the skill of the Archduke ere long enabled 
him to effect a junction with the columns of War- 
tensleben; and thus to fall upon Jomdas with a 
it superiority of numbers, give him a si 

lefeat. The Toes of the French in the field was 
great, and the bitter hostility of the German pea- 
santry made their retreat a bloody one. Moreau, 
on the other hand, learning how Jourdan was dis- 
comfited, found himself led to give up the 
plan of pursuing his march further into Germany, 
and executed that famous retreat through the Black 
Forest which has made his name as splendid os 
any victory in the field could have done. But this 
reverse, however alleviated by the honours of Mo- 
reau’s achievement, was attended with appearances 
of the most perilous kind, The genius of Carnot 
had devised a great scheme of operations, of which 
one half was thus at once cut short. He had meant 
Moreau and Jourdan, coalescing beyond the Rhine, 
to march upon the Tyrol; while Buonaparte should 
advance from the scene of his Italian conquest, 
join his brother generals on that frontier, then 
march in union with them to dictate a peace before 
the gates of Vienna. All hope of this junction of 
forces was now at an end for this campaign. The 
French saw themselves compelled to resume the 
defensive on the western frontier of Germany; ond 
the army of Italy had to await the overwhelming 
war which seemed ready to pour down upon Lom- 
hardy from the passes of the Tyrol. 

‘urmeer, when he fixed his head-quarters at 
‘Trent, mustered im all 80,000; while Buonaparte 
had but 30,000, to hoid a wide country, in which 
abhorrence of the French cause was now preva- 
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lent, to keep up the blockade of Mantua, and to 
9 this fearful odds of numbers in the field. 
He was now, moreover, to act on the defensive, 
while his sdversary assumed the more inspiriti 
character of invader. He awaited the result wit! 
calmness. 

‘Wurmser might have learned from the sueceases 
of Buonaparte the advantages of compact move- 
ment; yet he was unwise enough to divide hiv 
great force into three columne, and to 
place one of these upon a line of march which en- 
tirely neparated it from the support of the others, 
He himself, with his centre, came down on the left 
bank of the Lago di Guarda, with Mantua before 
him as his mark: his left wing, under Melas, was 

to deacend the Adige, and drive the French from 
Verona; while the right ander Quasdonowich, 
were ordered to down the valley of the Chiese, 
in the suecee Brescia, ands 20 % tof the 
retreat of Buonaparte uy, i iin 
other words, to int Rhe waters of the Lago 
di Guarda between ves and the march of 
their friendu—a blunder not likely to escape the 
eagle eye of Napoleon, 
le immediately determined to march against 
Quasdonowich, and fight him where he could not 
be supported by the other two columns, This 
could not be done without abandoning for the time 
‘the blockade of Mantua; but it was not for Buo- 
naparte to hesitate about purchasing a great ulti- 
mate advantage, by a present sacrifice, however 
disagreeable. "The guns were buried in the trenches 
during the night of the let July, and the French 
quitted the place with 2 precipitation which the 
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advancing Austrians considered as the remlt of 
terror. 


Napoleon meanwhile rushed against Quasdono- 

Merah had already come near the bottom of the 

Lake of Guarda. At Salo, close by the lake, and, 
further from it, at Lonato, two ivisions of the 
pyar column were attacked and overwhelmed. 

sac asoans, Meving maeely *9er 

£ now mi also 
Upon sete “The crate force of Quasdonowich 
must inevitably have been ruined by these combi- 
nations, had he stood his ground ; bat by this time 
the celerity of Napoleon had overawed him, and 
he was already in full retreat his old quarters 
Es the Tyrol. /ugerens and Massena, therefore, 

uintermarched their columns, and returned to- 
wanda the Mincio, They found that Wurmser had 
forced der gen had reed posts: that of 
Massena, under had retired in good order 
to Lonato; that of Auge hat of Angerrei: under Vallette, had 
retreated in confusion, abandoning Castiglione to 
the Austrians, 

Flushed with these successes, old Wurmeer now 
resolved to throw his whole force upon the French, 
and resume at the point of the bayonet his com- 
munication with the scattered column of Quasdono- 
wich, He was so fortunate as to defeat the gallant 

at Lonato, and to occupy that town. But 
this new success was fatal to him. In the exulte- 
Se angen ety ge 
wi it ; over-anxiety to open 
biatriers obs with Quasdonowich had the effect 
of 80 weakening his centre, that Massena, boldly 
and skilfully seizing the opportunity, poured wo 
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strong columns on Lonato, and regained the 
itn hereon the Auwtin, preg tt ie 
‘cut in bye; was Crown inte witex Coals 
ajon, “fome of his troops, to the right 
rere met by thoee of the French, w at gel 


uf 


defeated Quasdonowich in that paren, and 
to surrender; the most 
‘Ae Ceatiglone alone a brave sts waa, musde, 


a Au uu, burning to out the of 
gereau, burning ) wipe dingrace 


of the arm t in to find 
some “eae it reece Mincio, ay suddenly 

oa Lonato, the scene ela bat ao ame 

Napoleon was there 

mat ur oat he Bs Ener. not not that an} con. 
siderable enemy remained 

the nelghtousbood and, but for his of 
mind, must have been their prisoner. e Austrian 
had not the skill to profit Jy what fortune threw in 
his way ; the other waa able to turn even a blun- 
der into an advantage. The officer sent todemand 
the surrender of the town was brought blindfolded, 


as is the custom, to his ; Buonaparte, 
by ucctet et canued ha bole ve staif to draw up 


* Vallotte was cashiered. Augereau was afterwards created 
‘Duke of Castiglione, in memory of this exploit, 


and then discovered dit thes het used them, 
nothing cot could have prevented Napoleon from being 
ir 


sault, and was hastening to the encounter. 
met between Lonato and Castiglione. Wurmser 
ied totally defeated, and narrowly eacay 
; nor did he without great difficulty re~ 

gain Trew and Roveredo, those frontier positions 

which his noble army had so recently de- 
scended with all the confidence af conquerors, In 
this disastrous campaign the Austrians lost 40,000: 
Buanaparte probably understated his own loss at 
7000, "During the seven daye which the exmpaign 
occupied he never took his boots, nor sle 
except by starts. The exertions which so rapidly 
achieved this signal were such as to de- 
mand agme re] 3 yet Napoleon did not pause 
unt] he saw Mantua once more completely in- 
vested. The reinforcement and revi ing of 
that garrison were all that Wurmser could 
in requital of his lost artillery, stores, and 40,000 
men, 

re 
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out, and the spirit was spreading rapidly at the mo- 
‘ment when dhe report of Nine ew vietory 
came to re-awaken terror and paralyse revolt. 
The conqueror judged it best to accept for the 
present the re-cubmiasion, however forced, of 2 
ty too powerful to be down by examples. 
Fe ‘Cardinal Mattei, ishop of Ferrara, bei 
brought into his presence, uttered the single 
wi: the victor was contented with ordering 
a penance of seven days fasting and prayer in 
a monastery: but he bad no intention to forget 
there occurrences whenever another day of reckon- 
with the Pope should come. 
hile he was occupied with restoring quiet in 
the country, Austria, ever constant in adversity, 
hastened to place 20,000 fresh troops under the 
orders of Wurmser ; and the brave veteran, whose 
heart nothing could chill, himself to make 
one effort more to relieve Mantua, and drive the 
French out of Lombardy. His army was now, as 
jor in numbers; and 


their gallantry remained unimpai Once more 
the eneral divided hia army; and once more 
he was destined to see it shattered in detail. 

He marched from Trent towards Mantua, through 
the defiles of the Brente, at the head of 30,000; 
Tearing 20.000 moter Desidenich Roveredo, to 
cover Tyrol. Buonaparte instantly detected 
the error of his opponent. He suffered him to 
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een talento oe fetes Bassano, and the 
moment he was there, ently completely 
ceprund tom Davidowich andi rear, drew 
gether a strong force, ed darted on Roveredo, 
marcha diel neem only after 


Pie btof Ro Roreele tBept 4) is one of Na- 
poleon’s most illustrious days. The enemy had a 
strongly entrenched camp in front of the town ; and 
it, in case of misfortune, Calliano, with its 
castle seated on a precipice over the Adige, where 
oer river flows Deswes encrvaces rocks tod snomae 
appeared to ble retreat. 
Nothing” could ‘vibe the ard of the French, 
The Austrians, though they defended the in- 


trenched camp with usual obstinacy, were 
forced to give way ey the sepecucsiey of De of Dubois 
and his hussars, “Dubois fell, mortally woun 

in the moment of his : he waved his sabre, 
cheering bis men ‘with his last breath, 
“T die,” said he," ‘for the Republic ;—only let me 


hear, ere life leaves me, that the victory is ours.” 
French horse, thus animated, pursued the 
Germans, who were asiven, unable tly th through 
and beyond the town. Even the gigantic defences 
of Calliano proved of no avail. Height after height 
was cecried at the pube of the Bayona’ 7000 pri- 
foners and fifteen cannon remained with the con- 
querors. The Austrians fled to Levisa, which 
guards one of the chief defiles of the Tyrolese Alps, 
tae were there beaten agsin. | Vaubois Frey 
i it ition with the gallant division 
who pie Massena fixed himself in 
Wurmser's late head-quarters at Trent; and Na- 


enemy ; and Buona- 

parte was soon that it would cost more 

time than was then at his di to republicanize 

those gallant mountaineers. , in truth, 

to arm themselves, and waited but the sij to 

rise everywhere upon the invaders. 

Wurmeer with dismay the utter ruin of 
idowi that Napoleon would 
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bed chance ber pia what remained to him of 
is army to but by abiding in Lom- 
bardy, where he Thong he righ ety excite 
fhe people in bit "a favour, overwhelm the 
slen isons lef by Buonaparte, and so cut 
off, at all events, the French retreat through ely, 
in case they should meet with any disaster in the 
Tyrol or in Germany. Napoleon had intelligence 
wi ‘Wurmeer wanted. Wurmser himself was 
his mark; -_ Be returned from ‘Trent to Primolano 
where ist’s vanguard lay, by a forced 
march of mot fess than sixty miles ported in two 
days. The surprize with which this descent was 
recoived tay. be ined. The Pretch yaaieg 
jestroyed in a twinkling. 'rench, 
everything before them, halted that night at Cis~ 
mone—where Nay was glad to have half a 
peas soldier's ration of bread for his supper. 
ext day he reached where the aged 
Marshal once more expected the fatal rencounter. 
The battle of Bassano (Sept. 8) wax a fatal re- 
petition of those that had gone before it. Bix 
thousand men laid down their arms, Quasdono- 
wich, with one division of 4000, escaped to Friuli; 
while Wurmser himself, retreating to Vicenza, 
there collected with difficulty a remnant of 16,000 


beaten and discomfited iers. Hiv situation 
was most unhappy; his communication with Aus- 
trig wholly cut off—his artillery and all 


Jeit--the flower of his army no more. ing 
setmned to remain but to throw himself into Mantua, 
and there hold out to the last extremity, in the 
hope, howevet remote, of some suecours from Vi- 
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enna; and such was the resolution of thia often 


but never veteran. 
In order to execute his it was 
Tees sbwitiy eels hal ies 
ustrian, es) a por- 
toons, would eee act aimcaty in doing so, 


but for a mistake on the part of the French com- 
mander at Legnago, who, conceiving the attempt 
was to be made at Verona, marched to reinforce 
the corps stationed there, and thus left his 
position unguarded. Wurmser, taking advantage 
of this, passed with his army at , and after 
a series of bloody skirmishes, in wi fortune di- 
vided her favours prett Pretty equally, was at length 
enabled to throw hi into Mantua. Napoleon 
made soother Leta escape, in one of these sate 
mishes, at He was surrot 

moment, fad er had just a ee off, when Wurehs 
ser coming up and the prize was 
news we Terdeular dinecions t Uring bam fe 
alive! 

Buonaparte, after making himself master of some 
scattered corps which had not been successful in 
Keeping up with Wmrmecr, re-appen once more 
bet Mantua. The battle it. George—so 
called frm oc ofthe bu of the cf we 
fought on 18th of September, and after 

digious slaughter, the French remained in ei 
deen causeways; 80 that the blockade of 
the city and fortress was thenceforth comy 
The garcison, when Wurmser shut himself uj 
amounted to 26,000. Before October was far ad” 
vanced the pestilential air of the place, and the 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Affairs of Corsica—Alvinzi asnimes the Command of the 
Austrians on the Italian frontier—The three Battles 
of Arcola— Retreat of Alvinzi— Battle of Rivoli 
Battle of La Favorita—Surrender of Mantua—Victor 
marches on Ancona—Despair of the Pope—Treaty of 
Tolentino, 


Tue French party in Corsica had not contergy 
without pride aad exeltstion the triumphs of their 
countryman. i sure Leghorn, cul 
off che supplies from England, greatly letressed 
the opposite party in the island, and an expedition 
of Corsican exiles, which he now despatched from 
Tuseany, was successful in finally reconquering the 
country. To Napoleon this acquisition was due; 
nor were the di insensible to its value. He, 
meanwhile, had heavier business on his hands, 
The Austrian council well knew that Mantua 
was in excellent keeping; and being now relieved 
on the Rhenish frontier, by the failure of Jourdan 
and Moreau's attempts, were able to form once more 
@ powerful armament on that of Italy. The su- 
preme command was given to Marshal Alvinsi, a 
veteran of high re . He, having made ex- 
tensive levies in Hy, ampere at Fnuli; while 
Davidowich, with the remnant of Quasdonowich’s 
army, amply recruited among the bold peasantry 


piteed Vausie to guard Trent, and ‘Sissons at 

ewer to check the march of the field-marshal : 

front Ti np of Vos wee dren his 

of Vaubois were driven from 

that oe arene of Cen the the strength cf witch tes has 
under circumstances which 


of Bassano. Napoleon himself hurried forward to 

sustain le dnd the vor rennoutrs, in which 

ane clei victory, took nee ie 
French, » retreated, and 


Boonapare se taxed’ bie hecdeaycters ar Verens. 
country between the Brenta and the 
PD emeding ep tient Foray while the still 
song and determined garrison of Mantua in Ne- 
poleon' wear, tendering tt indispensable for him to 
Gide be forces, his posttion eminently eri- 
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His first care waa to visit the discomfited troops 
of Vaubois. “ You have displeased me,” said he, 
“« you have suffered yourselves to be driven from 

sitions where a handful of determined men might 

ave bid an army defiance. You are no longer 
French soldiers! You belong not to the army of 
Italy." At these words, tears streamed down the 
rugged cheeks of the grenadiers, “ Place us but 
‘once more in the van,” eried they, “ and you shall 
judge whether we do not belong to the army of 
Italy.” ‘The general dropped his angry tone ; and 
in the rest of the campaign no troops more distin- 
Guinhed themselves than these, 

Having thus revived the ardour of his soldiery, 
Buonaparte concentrated his columns on the right 
of the Adige, while Alvinai took up a very strony 
pe on the heights of Cualdiero, on the le! 

, Nearly opposite to Verona. In pursuance 
of the same system which had already so often 
ved fatal to his it was the object of 
juonaparte to assault Alvinzi, and scatter his 
forces, ere they could be joined by Davidowich, 
He lost no time, therefore, in attacking the heights 
of Caldiero; but in spite of all that Massena, who 
headed the charge, could do, the Austrians, strong 
in cuaobere and in position, led the assailants 
wit » A terri it prevailed 
Saring the ection: and Napoleon, in ue dcepuiches, 
eoaree to ae the to the cones, 
country behind Caldiero lying open to Da- 
vidowich, it became fo semen $5 other 
means of asssult, or permit the dreaded junction 


to occur. The genius of Buonaparte to 
him an this ocesion a movement aliogeSer unex 
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cted. During the night, leaving 1,500 men under 
Kiimaine ae Verona, he arched for some 
rearwi as if he had meant to retreat on 
lantua, which the failure of his recent assault 
rendered not unlikely. But his columns were ere 
long wheeled again towards the Adige: and finding 
a bridge ready prepared, were at once placed on 
the same side of the river with the enemy,—but in 
the rear altogether of his position, amidst those 
wide-s morasses which caver the country 
‘This daring movement was devised 
to place Napoleon between Alvinzi and Davido- 
wich; but the unsafe nature of the ground, and 
the narrowness of the dykes, by which alone he 
could advance on Arcola, rendered victory difficult, 
and reverse most hazardous. He divided his men 
into three columns, and charged at daybreak 
(Nov. 15) by the three dykes which conduct to 
Arcola. The Austrian, not suspecting that the 
main body of the French had evacuated Verona, 
treated this at first as an affair of light troops; but 
as day advanced the truth became apparent, and 
these narrow passages were defended with the most 
determined gallantry. Auyereau header the first 
column that reached the bridge of Arcola, and was 
there, after a desperate effort, driven back with 
great loss, Buonaparte, Perceiving the necessity 
of ¢ the point ere Alvinzi could arrive, now 
threw himself on the bridge, and seizing a standard, 
urged his grenadiers once more to the charge. 

The fire was tremendous: once more the French 
gave way. Napoleon himeelf, lost in the tumult, 
was borne backwards, forced over the dyke, and 
had nearly been smothered in the morass, while 
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some of the advancing Austrians were already 
between him and his bafiled column. His immi- 
nent danger was observed : the soldiers caught the 
alarm, and rushing forwards, with the cry, * Save 
the general,” overthrew the Germans with irre- 
sistible violence, phicked Napoleon from the bog, 
and carried the bridge. This was the first battle 
of Arcola. 

Thix movement revived in the Austrian linen 
their terror for the name of Buonaparte; and 
Alvinzi saw that no time was to be lost if he meant 
to preserve his communication with Davidowich, 
He abandoned Caldiero, and gaining the open 
country behind Arcola, robbed his enemy for the 
moment of the advantage which hiv skill had gained. 
Napoleon, perceis ing that Arcola was no longer in 
the rear of his enemy bur in his front, and fearful 
Jest Vaubois might be overwhehned by Davide- 
wich, while Alvinzi remained thuy between him 
and the Brenta, evacuated Arcola, and retreated 
to Ronco, 

Next morning, having ascertained that Davide- 
wich had not been engaged with Vaubois, Napoleon 
ance niore advanced upon Arcola, ‘The place 
was once more defended bravely, and once more 
it was carried. But this seeond battle of Arcola 
proved no more decisive than the first; for Alvinzi 
still contrived to maintain his main force unbroken 
in the difficult country behind; and Buonaparte 
again retreated to Ronco. 

The third day was decisive. On this occasion 
also he carried Arcola; and, by two stratagems, 
was enabled to make his victory efiectual, An 
ambuseade, planted among some willows, sud- 
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denly opened fire on a column of Croats, threw 
them into confusion, and, rushing from the con- 
cealment, crushed them down into the opposite bog, 
where most of them died. Napoleon was anxiouy 
ta follow up this success by charging the Au- 
trian main body on the firm ground behind the 
marsh But it was no easy matter to reach them 
d He had, in various quarters, portable bridges 
ready for crossing the ditches and canals; but the 
encmy stood in good order, and three days’ hard 
fighting had nearly exhausted his own men. In 
one of his conversations at St. Helena, he thus 
told the sequel. © At Arcoln I gained the hattle 
with twenty-five horsemen, I perceived the criti- 
eal moment of laysitude in either army—when the 
oldest and bravest would have been glad to be in 
their tents, All my men had been er aged. Three 
tines £ had been obliged to re-establish the battle. 
‘There remained to we but some twenty-five guides. 
1 sent them round on the flank of the enemy with 
three trumpet», bidding them blow loud and charge 
furiously. — Here is the French cavatry, wus the 
ery; and they took to flight.” .... The Austrians 
dowhted not that Murat and all the horse had forced 
a way through the boys; and at that moment 
Buonaparte commanding a general assault in tront, 
the confusion became hopeless. Alvingi retreated 
finally, thongh in decent order, upon Montebello. 
It was at Arcola that Muiron, who ever since 
the storming of Litde Gibraltar had lived on terms 
of brother-like intimacy with Napoleon, seeing a 
bomb about to explode, threw himself between it 
and his general, and thus saved his life at the cost 
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of his own. Napoleon, to the end of his life, 
remembered and regretted this heroic friend. 

In these three days Buonaparte lost 8000 men: 
the slaughter among his opponents must have been 
terrible. Davidowich, in never coming up to join 
inreatng gc: Manas, wien by sang 

in remaining quiet at Mantua, when vancing 
with bis gerbon he ght have incommoded the 

'rench rear, were guilty eros judgment 
or indecision. Once more id conbattane 
of Napoleon had rendered ail fon of the 
Austrian cabinet abortive. For two months after 
the last day of Arcola, he remained the undisturbed 
master of Lombardy. All that his enemy could 
orate in set-off for the ter they nened pon 

Ivinzi’s campaign, was 
session of Bassano and ‘Trent, thus interrupting 
Buonaparte's accesa to the 1 rol and Germany. 
‘Thia advantage was not 3 but it bad been 
deart bought. 
th army had been baffled ; but the resolu- 
sion obike Imperial Court was indomitable, and new 
levies were dil itly forwarded to reinforce Alvinsi, 
Once more (. Faaay 7, 1797) the Marshal found 
himself at the head of 60,000: once more his supe- 
octty ces. dean's mracter sell waa enemas 
and ence more be Seoneed Dom the mountains 
with the o veering ‘urmser and recon- 
Troting Leche act of the tragedy 
waa yet to be 
fe may here pause to notice some civil events 
of ing which occurred ere Alvinai made his 
final it. The success of the French naturally 
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e new vigour to the Italian , who, chiefly 
in the large towns, were to Austria, and 
desirous to settle their own government on the 
republican model. Napoleon bad by this time 


come to be anything but a Jacobin in his political 
sentimenta : his habits of command ; his experience 
of the narrow and i management of the di- 


rectory; his personal intercourse with the ministers 
of sovereign powers ; his sense, daily strengthened 
by events, that whatenes sod. was done in Italy 
proceeded from his own and the devotion of his 
army,—all these circumstances conspired to make 
him respect himself and conteran the government, 
almost in despite of which he had conquered king- 
Lora a Fizace: Pins therefore ieeanded now 
with litle sympat irations after ican 
ization, Thich he had himeelf originally ati- 
mulated among the northern Italians. He knew, 
however, that the directory had, by absurd and 
extravagant demands, provoked the Pope to break 
off the treaty of Bologna, and to raise his army to 
the number of 40,000,—that Ni had every dis- 
position to back his Holiness with 80,000 soldiers, 
rovided any reverse should befall the French in 
bardy,—and, finally, that Alvinzi was rapidly 


Preparing for another march, with numbers in- 
itely superior to what he could himself extort 
from the government of Paris;® and considering 
these circumstances, he felt himself compelled to 
seek etrength by gratifying his Italian friends. 
Two Republics accordingly were organized; the 
Cispadane and the Transpadane—handmaids ra- 

*B , to all his losses in che two lest cam- 
paige, bad ce received {iy 7000 ror 

You. 1, ° 
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ther than sisters of the Bnei se pte 
These evettls took place daring 
tary inaction which the wae pered ‘Arcola. 
Tivo by mito ope and placed 2 i Hen 
your alsin, at his 
sieeden cae wee oe 
© army in ex) Te- 
newal of Alvinai’s efforts. a 
Buonaparte at this period every art to 
make’ hinoclf popula with tue Teciat Gor wan 
it of little moment that they in fact him 
thet hes beaut iho tether eongect 
at uti ‘was his mother tongue ; 
that he knew eee manners and their literature, 
and even in his conquering rapacity displayed his 
esteem for their arts. He was wise enough too, 
on farther familiarity with the state of the country, 
: “ drop, chat ome erm depery had ah firet 
tow: 3 at to itivate 
the Toa influential members of that powerful order 
‘by attentions which the directory heard of with 
wonder, and would have heard of, had he been 
any other than Ni . with scorn and con- 
tempe.® Wherever he could have personal inter- 
course with the priesthood, he seems to have con- 
siderably softened their spleen. Meanwhile the 


© He found among thom a wealthy old canon of his own 
name, who was proud to hall the Corsican as trae desoenduat 
of the Tuscan Buonapartes ; who entertained him and his 
whole staff with much splendour ; amused the general with his 
aaziety that some interest shoulil be applied to the Pope, in 
order to procure the canonization of a certain long defunct 
worthy of the common lineage, by name Buonrentara Buona- 


partes tnd dying sbarly alierwands, bequeathed his whole 
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clergy beyond the Appenines, and the nobility of 
piconet combing all their effets to rvvae 
the popalation against him; and the Pope, pushed, 


as we have scen, to ir by the French direct 
had no reason to i his secular ve 
heard such appeals with indifference. 


‘Alvinxi’s preparations were in the tacantime ra- 
pidly advancing. The enthusiasm of the Austrian 
gentry was effectually stirred by the apprehension 
of seeing the conqueror of Italy un‘ler the walls of 
Vienna, and volunteer corps were formed every- 
where and marched the frontier. The gal- 
lant peasantry of the Tyrol had already displayed 
their zeal ; nor did the previous reverses of Alvinzi 
prevent them from once more crowding to hix 
standard. Napoleon it that every Ty- 
rolese caught in arms be shot as a brigand, 
Alvinzi replied, that for every murdered it 
he wonld hang a French prisoner of war: Buona 
parte rejoined, that the first execution of this threat 
would be instantly followed by the gibbeting of 
Alvinzi’s own nephew, who was in his hands. 
‘These ferocious threats were laid aside, when time 
had been given for reflection ; and either generat 
prepared to carry on the war according to the old 
rules, which arc at least eufficiently severe. 

Alvinzi sent a ponent nero the country to find 
his way if possible into the beleaguered city of 
Mantua, and give Wurmser notice that he was 
once more ready to attempt his relief. The veteran 
was commanded to make what diversion be could y 
in favour of the approaching army ; and if things 
came to the worst, to his way out of Mantua, 
retire on Romagna, and put himself at the head of 

~ @2 
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the Papal forces The spy who carried these 
tidings was intercepted, into the pre- 
sence of Napoleon. The terrified man confessed 
that he had swallowed the ball of wax in which the 
despatch was wrapped. His stomach was com- 
ited to surrender its contents; and Buonaparte 
to meet his enemy, Leaving Serrurier 
to up the blockade of Mantua, be hastened 
to resume his central position at Verona, from 
which he could, according to circumstances, march 
with convenience on whatever line the Austrian 
main body might choose for their advance. 
‘The Imperialists, as if determined to profit by 
no lesson, once more descended from Tyrol 
two different lines of march; Alvinzi himself 
choosing that of the Upper Adige; while Provera 
headed ‘a second army, with orders to follow the 
Brenta, and then, striking across to the Lower 
Adige, join the marshal before the walls of Mantua. 
have combined their forces there, and 
delivered Wurmeer, there was hardly « doubt that 
the French must retreat before so vast an army 
as would then have faced them. But Napoleon 
was destined once more to dissipate all these vic~ 
torioua dreams. He had posted Joubert at Rivoli, 
to dispute that important position, should the cam- 
paign ‘open with an attempt to force it by Alvinzi; 
while Augereau’s division was to watch the march 
of Provera, He remained himself at Verona until 
he could learn with certainty by which of these 
als the Ligh remy assault was to be made. 
the eveni the 18th of January, tidings 
were ght, fim that Joubert had all that day 
been maintaining his ground with difficulty; and 
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he instantly hastened to what now a] to be 
th proper see of action for a . 
rriving about two in the morning, another 
of his alwost incredible forced marches,) on the 
hei i of Rivoli, fe the moonlight being clear, 
istinguish separate enct ts, witl 
innumerable watch-fires, in the valley Plow. His 
lieutenant, confounded by the display of this gigan- 
tic force, was in the very act o! 
position. Napoleon instantly checked this move- 
ment; and bringing up more battalions, foreed the 
Croats from an eminence which they had already 
seized on the first symptoms of the French retreat. 
Napoleon's keen eye, surveying the position of the 
five encampments below, penetrated the secret of 
Alvinai; namely, that his artillery had not yet 
arrived, otherwise he would not have occupied 
ground so distant from the object of attack. He 
concated that the Austrian rey ae mean to 
e his grand assault early in morning, 
and reahed force hi son vat move- 
ment. For this purpose, he too! ponsible 
to conceal his On arrival; and prolonged, by a 
series of petty mancuvres, the enemy's belief ¢! 
he had to do with a mere outpost of the French, 
Alvinzi swallowed the sacett 3 bed aap of ad- 
vancing on some well-arranged system, 
muffered his several columns to endeavour to force 
the heights by insulated movements, which the real 
cof Napoleon easily enabled him to baffle. 
I is true that at one moment the bravery of the 
Germans had nearly overthrown se a 
1t of pre-eminent importance ; fapoleon 
Fimelf galloping to the spot, roused by his voice 
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and action the division of Massena, who, having 
marched all night, had lain down to rest in the 
extreme of weariness, and seconded bye them sot 
their it general,® swept everything before him. 
"The French srtllery was to positon : the Austrian 
(according to N 's shrewd guess) had not 
yet come up, and this circumstance decided the 
of the day. The cannonade from the 
heights, backed by successive charges of horse and 
foot, rendered every attempt to storm the summit 
abortive ; and the main body of the Imperialists was 
already in confusion, and, indeed, in flight, before 
one of their divisions, which had been sent round 
to outflank Buonaparte, and take higher ground in 
his rear, was able to execute its errand. When, 
accordingly, this division (that of Lusignan) at 
achieved its object—it did so, not 
to complete the misery of a routed, but to swell 
the of a victorious enemy. Instead of cut- 
ting off the retreat of Joubert, Lusignan found 
himself insulated from Alvinzi, and forced to lay 
down his arms to Buonaparte. “Here was a ood 
plan,” said Napoleon, * but these Austrians are not 
apt to calculate the value of minutes.” Had Lu- 
signan gained the rear of the French an hour 
earlier, while the contest was still hot in front of 
the heights of Rivoli, he might have made the 14th 
of January one of the est, instead of one of 
oe brightest daya, in the military chronicles of 
leon. 
le, who in the course of this trying day had 
had three horses shot under him, hardly waited to 


© Hence, in the sequel, ‘Messena’s title, * Duke of Rivoli,” 
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see Lusignan surrender, and to entrust hia friends, 
Massena, Murat, and Joubert, with the task of 
ing the fying columns of Alvinzi. He had 
eard dura ¢ battle, that Provera had forced 
his way to the Lago di Guarda, and was already, 
by means of boats, in ‘ication with Mantua. 
the force of Augereau having proved insufficient 
to oppose the march of the Imperialists' second 
column, it was high time that Napoleon himself 
should hurry with reinforcements to the Lower 
‘Adige, and prevent Wurmser from either housing 
Provera, or joining him in the open field, and so 
effecting the escape of his own still formidable 

garrison, whether to the Tyrol or the Romagna, 
Having marched all and alt next day, Na- 
Poleon reached the vicinity of Mantua late on the 
5th, He found the enemy strongly posted, and 
Serrurier's seeation Mealy critical. A regiment of 
Provera’s hussars but a few hours before 
nearly established themselves in the suburb of St. 
George. This Austrian had been clothed in 
white cloaks, resembli of a well-known 
French regiment ; and advancing towards the 
gate, would certainly have been admitted aa friends 
—hut for the sagacity of one serjeant, who could 
not hel fancying that the white cloaks had too 
much of the gloss of novelty about them, to have 
stood the tear and wear of three Buona) an 
campaigns. This danger had been avoided, but 
the utmost vigilance was necessary. The French 
al himeelf passed the night in walking about 

1 Outposts, 60 it was his anxiety. 

‘At one off these he found a grenadier asleep by 
the root of a tree; and taking his gun, without 
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wakening him  sentinel’s duty in his 
place for about balf an hour; when the mas, star 


might at present ruin the army. I happened to be 
awake, and ave held your post for you, You will 
be more careful another time.” 


the batele of St. George. Provera was compelled 
to retreat, and Wurmser, who had sallied out and 
seized the causeway and citadel of La Favorita, 
was fain to retreat within its old walls, in conse- 
quence of a desperate assault headed by Napoleon 
in person. 
rovera now found himself entirely cut off from 
Alvinsi, and surrounded with the French. He and 
5000 men laid down their arms on the 16th of Jan- 
wary, Various bodies of the Austrian force, scat~ 
tered over the country between the Adige and the 
Brenta, followed the example; and the brave 
Wurmser, whose provisions were by this time ex- 
hausted, found himself at length under the neces~ 
sity of sending an offer of capitulation. 
‘General Serrurier, as commander of the blockade, 
© Such was the terror, that one body of 8000 


under Reaé to 2 French officer nbo had hardly 
800 men with him, 
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received Klenau, the bearer of Warmser's 7 
and heard him state, with the pardonsble artic 
T condiign wo ha ont sonaideaily tuger los 
a ition to ‘out consi longer, uniens 
honourable terms were granted. Napoleon had 
hitherto been seated in 2 comer of the tent wr 
in his cloak; he now advanced to the Austrian, 
who had no suspicion in whose presence he had 
been speaking, and ing his pen, wrote down the 
eoeciieee Warn le Wee ing to grant. “These,” 
said he, “ are the terms to whit ir general's 
bravery entitles him. He have thens to-day; 
a week, a month hence, he shall have no worse. 
Meantime, tell him that General Buonaparte is 
apse Repu) eal on recog’ ta Pores 
lapoleon ; ‘on reading pal 
perceived that the proposed terms were more Hil 
ral than he had dared to hope for. The capitula- 
tion was forthwith signed. 

On the 2d of February, Wurmser and his gar- 
rison marched out of Mantua; but when the 
chief was to surrender his sword, he found only 
Serrurier ready to receive it. Napoleon's genero~ 
sity, in avoidi being present personally to witness 
the humiliation of thes Mistinguished veteran, forms 
one of the most pleasing traits in his story. The 
directory had urged him to far different conduct, 
He treated their suggestions with scorn; “I have 
granted the Austrian,” he wrote to them, " such 
terms as were, in my judgment, due to « brave and 
Pern enemy, and to the dignity of the French 

iblic.” 
e loss of the Austrians at Mantua amounted, 
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first and laat, to not less than 27,000 men. Be- 


sidea innumerable military stores, of 500 
brass cannon fell ‘ra he bande er conqueror ; 
and Augereau was sent to Paris, to it 
directory with sizty stand of colours. He was re- 
ceived with tumults of exultation, such as might 
have been ex; ‘on an occasion so glorious, 
from a people Jess vivacious than the French, 
bad surrender of Provera and Wurmser, lene 
i total rout of Alvinsi, placed Lombai 
wholly in the hands of N ; and he now found 
leisure to avenge on the Pope for those 
hostile demonstrations which, as yet, he had been 
contented to hold in check, The terror with which 
the priestly court of the Vatican received the 
tidings of the utter destruction of the Austri: 
army and of the irresistihle conqueror's marc! 
southwards, did not prevent the Papal troops from 
making some efforta to defend the territories of the 
Holy See. General Victor, with 4000 French and 
as many Lombards, advanced upon the route of 
Imola, A Papal force, in numbers about equal, 
lay encamped on the river Senio in front of that 
town, Monks with crucifixes in their hands, ran 
thi the lines, exciting them to fight bravel 
for their country and their Faith. The Frencl 
general, by a rapid movement, threw his horse 
— the stream a league or two hij her YP and 
charged with his infantry thro the Senio 
7 their front. The resiatance wes brief. The 
lope's army, composed mostly of new recruits, 
retreated in confusion. Faenza was carried by the 
bayonet. Coli and 3000 more laid down their 
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arms; and the strong town of Ancona was oceu- 
pied.* On the 10th of February the French 
entered Loretto, and rifled that celebrated seat of 
superstition of whatever treasures it still retained ; 
the most valuable articles had already been packed 
up and sent to Rome for safety.t—Victor then 
tured westwards from Ancona, with the design to 
unite with another French column which ad- 
vanced into the dominion by Perugia. 

The panic which the French advance had by 
this time spread was such, that the Pope had 20 
hope but in submission. The peasants lately trans- 
formed into soldiers abandoned everywhere their 
arms, and fled in straggling groups to their native 
qiitees. The alarm im Rome itself recailed the 

lays of 


f Alaric. 
The conduct of Buonaparte at this critical mo- 
ment was worthy of that good sense which formed 
the original foundation of his successes, and of 


* The priests had an image of the Virgin Mary at this place, 
which they eshibined 1» the people a thee tctof sbeding ‘earn, 
the more to atimulate them against the impious Republicans. 
‘On entering the place, the French were amused with discover- 
ing the machinery by which this trick had bern performed : the 

fadonna's tears were a atring of glaas beads, flowing ky clock- 
‘work within a shrine which the worshippers were too Tespect- 
fal to approach very nearly. Little or-molu fountains, whieh 
stream on the same principle, are now common ornaments for 
the chimney-piece in Parix. 

+ The Senta Casa, or holy howae of Loretto, i» a little brick 
building, round heer iepe gre church has been reared, 
and which the Romish states to have been the original 
dwelling-house of the Virgin Mary in Nezareth, wansported 
through the air to Italy by miracle. This was for ages the 
chief resort of Romish pilgrims, and the riches of the place 
‘were onee enormous. | 
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firet and last, to not less than 27,000 men. Be- 


sides innumerable military stores, of §00 
brass cannon fell ‘otheloons of the conqueror ; 
and Augereau was sent to Paris, to the 
directory with sixty stand of colours. He was re- 
ceived with tumults of exultation, such as might 
have been expected. on an occasion so glorious, 
from a people less vivacious than the French. 

The surrender of Provera and Wurmeer, fallow- 
ing the total rout of Alvinzi, placed Lombardy 
wholly in the hands of Napoleon; and he now found 
leisure to avenge himself on the Pope for those 
hostile demonstrations which, as yet, he had been 
contented to hold in check. The terror with which 
the priestly court of the Vatican received the 
tidings of the utter destruction of the Austriad 

, and of the irresistible conqueror'’s marcl 
southwards, did not prevent the Papel troops from 
making some efforts to defend the territories of the 
Holy See. General Victor, with 4000 French and 
as many Lombards, advanced upon the route of 
Imola. A Papal force, in numbers about equal, 
Tay ens don the river Senio in front of that 
hie lonks with crucifixes in their hands, ran 
through the lines, exciting them to fight bravel 
for their country and their Faith. The Frencl 
general, by a rapid movement, threw his horse 
across the etream a league or two a apr up, and 
then cha: with his infantry through the Senio 
is their front. The resistance was brief. The 

‘ope's army, composed mostly of new recruita, 
retreated in confusion, Faenza was carried by the 
bayonet. Colli and 3000 more laid down their 
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arma; and the strong town of Ancona was oceu- 
pied.* On the 10th of February the French 
entered Loretto, and rifled that celebrated scat of 
superstition of whatever treasures it still retained ; 
the most valuable articles had already been packed 
up and sent to Rome for safety.t—Victor then 
turned westwards from Ancona, with the design to 
unite with another French column which ad- 
vanced into the papal dominion by Perugia. 

‘The panic which the French ‘advance had by 
this time spread was such, that the Pope had no 
hope but in submission. The peasants lately trans- 
formed into soldiers abandoned everywhere their 
arms, and fled in straggling groups to their native 
villages. The alarm in Rome itself recalled the 
days of Alsic. _ s sig 

conduct of Buonaparte at this critical mo- 
ment was worthy of that good sense which formed 
the original foundation of his successes, and of 


‘© ‘The priests had an image of the Virgin Mary at this place, 
qibieh they exhibited wo the people the at of shed i, 
more to stimulate them agninst the impious Republicans. 
Onentering the place, the French wore amid with discover- 
‘ing the machinery by which this trick had heen performed : the 
‘Madonne’s teats were a string of glass bends, flowing by clock- 
work within a shrine which the worshippers were too Tespect- 
Ful to approach very nearly. Little or-moln fountains, hic 
stream on the same principle, wr now commen erosmenta for 
the chimney-piece in 
The Sante Cove, 0 hoty towse of Loretto is Hil brick 
building, round which » magnificent church has boen reared, 
and wbE3s the Rorab calentar sists to bave been the original 
rolling-house of the Virgin Mary in Nesareth, tansported 
rough the air to Italy by miracle. This was for 
chief vesart of Roald plana and the riches of the plare 
‘were once enormous. , 
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which the madness of ambition could 
te deprive him hoes He well knew that, 
hee bret inbabitants of the Rossen territories, te 
contemplated his approach with fl 
terror were the unfortunate French pric 
ba se Revolution hed made exiles from Gheit 
native soil. One of these gentlemen came 
forth in his despair, and surrent himeelf at 
the French head-quarters, said he knew his fate 
was sealed, and that might as well lead him 
at once to the gatlows. rte dismissed this 
person with courtesy, and issued a proclamation 
that none of the class should be molested; on the 
contrary, allotting to each of them the means of 
existence in monasteries, wherever his arms were 
or should be predominant. 

This conduct, taken together with other circum- 
stances of recent occurrence, waa well calculated to 
nourish in the breast of the Pope, the hope that 
the victorious general of France had, by this time, 
discarded the ferocious hostility of the revolu- 
tionary government against the church of which he 
waa head. He hastened, however, to open a ne- 
gotiation, and Napoleon ‘received ‘his envoy not 
merely with civility, but with professiona of the 
profoundest personal reverence En the holy father. 

the Treaty of Tollentino (12 Feb. 1797) followed. 
By this the Pope conceded formally (for the first 
time) his ancient territory of Avignon; he resigned 
the legations of Ferrara, Bologna, and Romagna, 
and the port of Ancona; agreed to pay about a 


milion and a half ing, and to execute to the 
utmost the provisions of with respect to 
works of art. On these terms Pius waa to remain 
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sectinal master of some shreds of the patrimony of 
it. Peter. 

The French directory heard with indignation 
that any semblance of sovereignty was still left to 
an enemy whose weakness had been made eo mani- 
fest. But Buonaparte had now learnt to act for 
himself. He knew that any formal dethronement 
of the Pope would invest his cause with tenfold 
strength wherever the Romish religion prevailed; 
that a new spirit of aversion w< arise ageinst 
France; and that Naples would infallibly profit by 
the first disturbances in the north of Italy, to de- 
clare war, and march her army from the 
south. He believed also—and he ere long knew— 
that even yet Austria would make other efforts to 
recover Lombardy ; and was satisfied, on the whole, 
that he should best secure his ultimate purposes 
by suffering the Vatican to prolong, for some time 
farther, the shadow of that sovereignty which had 
in former ages trampled on kings and emperore, 
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CHAPTER VIE. 


Neutrality of Yenice—The Archduke Cherles— Battle of 
Togliamento—Retreat of the Archduke— Treaty of 
Leoben— War with Venice— Venice conquered. 


NapoLeon was now master of all northern Italy, 
with the exception of the territories of Venice, 
which antique government, though no longer qua- 
lified to keep equal rank with the first princes of 
Europe, was still proud and haughty, and not 
likely to omit any favourable opportunity of aiding 
Austria in the great and common object of ridding 
Italy of the French. Buonaparte heard without 
wurprise that the Doge had been raising new levies, 
that the senate could command an army 

50,000, composed chiefly of fieree and semi-bar- 
barous Sclavonian mercenaries. He demanded 
what these demonstrationa meant, and was answered 
that Venice had no desire but to maintain a perfect 
neutrality, Meantime there was not wanting a 
strong party, throughout the Venetian territories 
of the mainland, who were anxious to emulate the 
revolutionary movements of the great cities of 
Lombardy, and to emancipate themaelves from the 
ke of the Venetian oligarchy, as their neighbours 
done by that of the Austrian crown. Insur- 
rections seared at » Brescia, and else- 
where; and Buonaparte, tl little disposed to 
give the inhabitants of thete Haves the boon they 
were in quest of, saw and profited by the oppor- 
tunity of dividing, by their means, the resources, 
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and shaking the confidence, of the senate. ‘After 
some negotiation, he told the Venetian envoy, that 
he granted the prayer of his masters. “ Be 
neuter,” said he, “ but see that your neutrality be 
indeed sincere and perfect. If any insurrection 
occur in my rear, to cut off my communications in 
the event of my marching on Germany—if any 
movement whatever betray the disposition of your 
senate to aid the enenties of France, be sure that 

ance will follow—from that hour the inde- 
pen of Venice has ceased to be.” 

More than a month had now elapsed since Al- 
vinzi’s defeat at Rivoli; in nine days the war with 
the Pope had reached its close; and, having left 
some garrisons in the towns on the Adige, to watch 
the neutrality of Venice, Napoleon hastencd to 
carry the war into the hereditary dominions of the 
Emperor. Twenty thousand fresh troops had re- 
cently joined his victorious standard from France; 
and, at the head of perl a larger force than he 
had ever before mu he proceeded to the 
frontier of the Frioul, where, according to his in- 
formation, the main army of Austria, recruited onee 
more to its original strength, was ‘ing to 
a aixth campeign—under the orders, not of Al- 
vinzi, but of 8 general young like himself, and 
hitherto eminently successful—the same who had 
already by his combinations baffied two such mas- 
tera in the art of war as Jourdan and Moreau—the 
Archduke Charles; a prince on whose high talents 





the leat hopes of the empire seemed to repoxe. 
To give the details of the sixth campaign, which 
now commenced, would be to: the story which 


has been already five times The Archduke, 
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fettered by the Aulic Council of Vienna, saw him- 
self compelled to execute a which he had dis- 
crimination enough to . The Austrian 
army once more commenced operations on a double 
basis—one great division on the Tyrolese frontier, 
and 2 greater under the Archduke himself on the 
Frinlese; and Napoleon—who had, even when 
acting on the defensive, been able, by the vivacity 
of his movements, to assume the superiority on 
whatever point he chose to select —wee not Ekely 
to strike his blows with less skill and vigour, now 
that his numbers, and the acquiescence of Italy 
behind him, permitted him to assume the offensive, 
Buoceperts found the Archduke posted behind 
the river Tagliamento, in front of the rugged Ca- 
rinthian mountains, which guard the passage in that 
quarter from Italy to Germany. Detaching Mas- 
sena to the Piave, where the Austrian division of 
i were in observation, he himself deter- 
woaidh arinag Lesigun bebes tint 

‘was auccessful in im as 
as far as Belluno, (wheres rear guard of 500 aurren- 
dered,) and thus turned the Austrian flank. Buo- 
rte then attem: and effected the of 
the Tay liamento, Titer @ great and ral dis- 
play of his forces, which was met by similar de- 
monstrations on the Austrian side of the river, 
he suddenly broke up his line and retreated. ‘The 
Archduke, knowing that the French had been 
marching all.the night before, concluded that the 
era} wished to defer the battle till another 
y; and in like manner withdrew to his camp. 
About two hours after N: in rushed with his 
whole army, who had ly lain down in ranks, 
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the margin of the Tagliamento, no lon, 

uately guarded—and forded the streams 
ere the Austrian line of battle could be formed. 
In the action which followed (March 12) the troops 
of the Archduke displayed much » but 
every effort to dislodge Napoleon failed ; at eng 
retreat was judged necessary. The French fol- 
lowed hard behind. They stormed Gradisca, where 
they made 5000 prisoners; and—the Archduke 
pernting his retreat—occupied in the course of # 

days Trieste, Fiume, and every strong hold in 
Carinthia. In the course of a campaign of twenty 
days, the Austrians Buonaparte ten times, 
but the overthrow on Tagliamento was never 
recovered ; and the Archduke, after defending Sty- 
tia inch by inch as he had Carinthia, at length 
adopted the resolution of resclang Vienoe by forced. 
marches, there to gather round him whatever force 
the loyalty of his nation could muster, and make a 
last stand beneath the walls of the capital. 

This plan, at first sight the mere dictate of des- 
pair, was in truth that of a wise and prudent ge- 
neral. The Archduke had received intelligence 
from two quarters of events highly unfavourable 
to the French. General Landon, the Austrian 
commander on the T: frontier, had descended 
thence with forces sufficient to overwhelm Buona- 
parte’s lieutenants on the upper Adige, and wan 
already in possession of the whole, Tyrol, and of 
several of the Lombard towns. Meanwhile the 
Venetian Senate, on hearing of these Austrian suc- 
cesses, had plucked up courage to throw aside their 
flimay neutrality, and not only declared war against 
France, but encouraged their partizans in Verona 

YOL. 1. u 
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to the contest with en inhumen massacre of 
the French wounded in the hospitals of that city. 
The vindictive Italians, wherever the French party 
nu The ew toope “An Lomiriy by Nepo- 
ties. The few troops left in apo 
Jeon were obliged to shut themselves up in garri- 
sons, which the insurgent inhabitants of the neigh- 


circumstances, antici it advantage from en- 
Sie Send ok enmaetaas 
where, divi inces and mii 
tains and Tren Bor France, and with Traly 
onee more in arms behind them, they should have 
to abide the encounter of an imperial army, ani- 
mated by all the best motives that can Jend vigour 
to the arm of man; fighting for their own hearths 
under the eyes of their own sovereign; seconded 
everywhere by the of the ta; and 
well convinced that, if could compel their 
enemy to a retreat, his total rain must be the con~ 


uence. 
"The tercor of the Aulic Couneil atept in to pre 
vent the Archduke from reaping either the credit 
or the disgrace of this movement. Vienna was 
panic-struck on hearing, thet Buonaparte had 
stormed the passes of fulian Alps; the imperial 
family sent their reasure into Hungary ; the middle 
ranks, whove interest in always peace, became cla- 
‘morous for some termination toa war, which during 
six years had been so unfortunate; and the Arch- 
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duke was ordered to avail himself of the first 
tence which circumstances iat afford for 
Pia privee had ah 7 


and feelings, disataeed such an occasion 
pa civility and with coldness. Ni had 
addressed a letter to his Hi 8 from 
furt, in which he on him, as a brother- 
ier, to consider the certain miseries and the 
doubtful successes of war, and put an end to the 
‘Brekke roped, that he rarded with higher 
wit 
esteem the personal character of bis 7 
but that the Austrian government had committed 
to his trust the guidance of = particular army, not 
the diplomatic business of the empire. eee 
on receiving these new instructions from 
rceived, however reluctantly, that the line of his 
luty was altered; and the result was a series of 
negotations—which ended in the provisional treaty 
of hen, signed April 18, 1797. 
it was here, at Leoben, that Buonaparte's schoo}- 
fellow, De Boariens we fad: bosn summoned 
to act as secretary to |, reached head- 
quarters. He found his old comrade (whom he 
had not met with since the da tof bs envying 
small houses and cabriolets in Paris) in the midet 
of a splendid staff. “ So thou art come at lsat,” 
cried leon, in the ancient tone of familiarity ; 
but De Bourlerne knew the world, and greeted the 
general of the army of Kady with profound and 
ified that he ood and ap: 
ap- 
proved this age of demeanour ” 





He 
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But to resume—no sooner was the negotiation 
in a fair train, than N; abandoning for the 
moment the details of its management to inferior 
diplomatists, hastened to retrace his steps, and 

r the full storm of his wrath on the Venetians, 

e Doge and the Senate, whose only hopes had 
rested on the auccesses of Austria on the Adige, 
heard with utter despair that the Archduke had 
shared the fate of Beaulieu, of Wurmeer, and of 
Alvinzi, and that the preliminaries of peace were 
actually signed. The rapidity of Buonaperte’s 
return gave them no breathing-time. They has- 
tened to send offers of submission, and their mes- 
nongers were received with anger and contempt. 
“ French blood has been treacherously shed,” said 
Napoleon; “ if you could offer me the treasures of 


Peru, if you could Repeal bal whole dominion with 
gold—the atonement would be insufficient—the lion 
of St. Mark® raust lick the dust.” These tidings 
came like a sentence of death upon the devoted 
Senate. Their deliberations were unceasing ; their 
achemes innumerable ; their hearta divided and un- 
nerved. Those secret chambers, from which that 
haughty oligarchy had for so many ages excluded 
every eye and every voice but their own, were in- 
vaded with impunity by strange-faced men, who 
boldly criticised their measures, and heapt new 
terrora on their heads, by announcing that the mass 
of the people had to consider the endurance 
of their away es synonymous with the prosperity of 
Venice. Populas tumults filled the’ streets tnd 
canale; universal confusion prevailed. The com- 


« * The ammoriel bearing of Venice. 
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manders of their troops and fleets received con- 
tradictory orders, and the city which 


*——~ had held the gorgeous East in fee,” 


seemed ready to yield everything to a ruthless and 
implacable enemy, without even striking a blow in 
ce, 


Buonaparte appeared, while the confusion was 
at its height, on the opposite coast of the Lagoon. 
Some of his troops were already in the heart of 
the city, when (31st May) a hasty message reached 
him, announcing that the Senate eubmitted wholly. 
He exacted severe revenge. The leaders who had 
aided the Lombard insurgents were delivered to 
him. The oligarchy ceased to rule, and 2 demo- 
cratical government was formed, provisionally, on 
the model of France. Venice consented to sur- 
render to the victor large territories on the main« 
land of Italy ; five ships of war; 3,000,000 francs 
in gold, and 2x many more in naval stores; twenty 
of the best pictures, and 500 manuscripts. Lastly, 
the troops of the conqueror were to occupy the 
capital until tranquillity was established. It will 
be seen in what that tranquillity was destined to 
consist, 

Such was the humiliation of this once proud and 
energetic, but now worn-out and enfeebled, olig- 
archy: 40 incapable was that hoary poy of con- 
tending with the youthful vigour of Napoleon. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Puhegru—-The Directory appeal to Buonaparte—The 
18th Fructidor—The Court of Montebello—Josephine 
—The Treaty of Campo Formio—Buonaparte leaves 
Haly. 

Ix their last agony the Venetian Senate made a vain 
effort to secure the personal protection of the Be 
oeral, hy offering him a of seven millions 
etek He ‘rected this with scorn, He had 
already treated in the same style a bribe of four 
millions, tendered on the part of the Duke of Mo- 
dena. The friend ed to conduct the busi- 
ness reminded him of the proverbial ingratitude of 
all popular enments, and of the little attention 
which the Directory had hitherto paid to his per- 
sonal interests. “ That is all true enough,” said 
Napoleon, ‘ but for four millions I will not place 
myself in the power of this duke.” Austria herself, 
it is said, did not hesitate to tamper in the same 
manner, though far more magnificently, a8 became 
her resources, with his republican virtue. He was 
offered, if the story be true, an independent Ger- 
man principality for himself and his heire. “I thank 
the emperor,” he answered, “ but if’, greatness is to 
be mine, it ahall come from France.” 

The Venetian Senate were guilty, in their mortal 
struggle, of another and a more inexcusable piece 
of meanness. They seized the person of Count 
D'Entraigues, a French emigrant, who had been 
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living in their city as agent for the exiled honse 
of Bourbon; and surrendered ia and all his 
rs to the victorious juonay dis- 
Tofered among these F anata ample’ evidence 
that Pichegru, the French general on the Rhine, 
and universally honoured aa the conqueror of Hol- 
land, had some time before this hearkened to the 
yposals of the Bourbon princes, and, among other 
Pits in favour of the cause, not hesitated 
even to misconduct his military movements with a 
view to the downfal of the government which hud 
entrusted him with his command. 

‘This was a secret, the importance of which Na- 
poleon could well aj inte ;* and he forthwith 
communicated it to the Directory at Paris. 
bat events of the last Srolve eylrarbes France 

made Pichegru a person of still higher irapar- 
tance than when he cominenced hin intriguen with 
the Bourbons as on the Rhine. Some ob- 
‘scure doubts of his fidelity, or the usual policy of 
the Directory, which rendered them averse (where- 
ever they could help it) to continue any one general 
very long at the head of one army, had induced 
them to displace Pichegru, and appoint Hoche, & 
tried republican, in his room. , ON Te 
turning to France, became a member of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, and (ths royalist party having 
at this season recovered sll but a preponderance) 
was, on the meeting of the chambers, called to the 
chair df that in which he had his place. 


* Moreau knew it some montbs sooner, and said so afte 
Napoleon had communicated it to the Directory. This 's a 
‘uapiciees circumstance when considered along with the sequel 
of Slorenu’s history. 
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The Five Directors had in truth done everything 
to undermine their own authority. They were 
known to be divided in opinion among themtelves 5 
three only of their number adhered heartily to the 
existing constitution: one was a royalist: another 
wan a democrat of the Robespierre schoo}. One of 
these new and uncourtly men excited laughter by 
affecting a princely state and jour of an= 
our muipage. Another disgusted one set of 
minds, and annoyed all the rest, by procuring a law 
for the observation of the tenth day as the day of 
repose, and declaring it a crime to shut ty 
on the Sabbath. A ridiculous ritual of an _ x4 
heathen worship followed, and was received wit 
poe horror, universal contempt. A tyrannical 
law about the equalization of weights and measures 
spread confusion through all mercantile transuc- 
tiona, and was expecially unpopular in the provinces, 
A conteny riot, set on foot by one who called 
himself Gracchus Barbceuf, for the purpose of 
bringing back the reign of terrorism, was indeed 
suppressed; but the mere occurrence of such an 
attempt recalled too vividly the days of Robe- 
apierre, and by so doing tended to st en the 
cause of the royalists in public opinion. The truth 
in that a vast muraber of the emigrants had found 
their way back again to Paris after the downfal of 
Robespierre, and that the old sway of elegant man- 
ners and enlightened saloona was once more re-ca- 
tablishing itself where it had so long been supreme. 
The royalist club of Clichy corresponded with the 
exiled princes, and with the imperial government, 
and was gaining such influence as to fill Buonaparte 
himself with alarm. Everything indicated that the 
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Directory (the foe majesties of the Luxembourg, 25 
they wore cia es derision) held their thrones by 
a very uncertain tenure; and those gentlemen, no- 
thing being left them but a choice among evils, 
were fain to throw themselves on the protection of 
the armies which they dreaded, and of Hoche and 
Buon: which last name in particular had long 
filled them with jealousy proportioned to its splen- 
dour and popularity. 

Napoleon's recent conduct, in more important 
points than one, had excited powerfully the resent- 
ment of the directory, which now appealed to him 
for aid. He had taken upon himself’ the whole 
reeponsibility of the preliminary treaty of Leoben, 
althongh the French government had sent General 
Clarke into Italy for the express purpose of con- 
trolling him, and acting as his equal at least in the 
negotiation. A clause in that treaty, by which 
Mantua, the strongest fortress in Italy, was to be 
surrendered back to Austria, had been judged 
neceasary at the time by the general, in order to 
obtain from the the boundary of the Rhine 
and the cession of Belgium. But the Directory 
thought the conqueror underrated the advantages 
of his own position and theirs in consenting to it, 
and but for Carnot would never have ratified it 
At the other side of the Italian Peninsula, again, 
the victorious general, immediately after the fall of 
Venice, had to superintend the revolution of Ge- 
soa; in which great city also the democratic party 

© ‘Mantas, as will hereafter, was saved to France 
under Napoleon's Saal” Treaty with Austria ; but the events 
which rendered this possible were as yet unknown and un- 
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availed themselves of the temper and events of the 
time, to emancipate themselves from their beredi- 
tary oligarchy. They would fain bave excluded 
the nobility from all share in the remodelled go- 
vernment; and Napoleon rebuked and discounte- 
nanced this attempt in terma little likely to be 
heard with arprobetion by the “ Sires of the Lux- 
embourg.” He told the Genoese, that to exclude 
the nol was in itself as unjust as unwise, and 
that they ought to be gratefo ical means of 
reorganizing eir ‘constitution, without i 
like France through the terrible ordeal of 2 Freolue 
tion. The rulers of France might be excused for 
paking at i yes ge Docs Ho eee of the 

rian ic mean to be our Washington 
our Monk, oe oF Cromwell? 

He, however, received with alacrity the call of 
the trembling dir , He harangued his eol~ 
diery, and made hi secure of their readiness 
to act as he might choose for them. He not only 
offered large pecuniary supplies, and sent his 
lieutenant reau to Paris to command the na- 
tional guard for the government, should they find 
Seeger tant 

it he was to 
the Rubicon," (an ominous phrase} tnd march to 
their assistance, with 15,000 of his best troops. 

The directory, meanwhile, had in their extremity 
ventured to disregard the law against drawing re- 
gular troops within a certain distance of the capital, 
Shd summoned Hoche to bring a corpe of his Rhs- 
nish army for their instant protection. 

It was by this means that the new revolution, as 
it may be called, of the 18th Fructidor was effected. 
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On that day, (Sept. 4. 2797,) the majority of the 
directory, marching their into Paris, de- 
throned their two siti collengues. Pichegrn 
and the other royalists of note in the assemblies, 
to the number of more than 150, were arrested and 
sent into exile. The government, for the moment, 
recovered the semblance of security; and Buona- 

heard, with little satisfaction, that they had 

able to accomplish their immediate object 
without the intervention of his personal appearance 
on the scene. He ren Toreover, against 
the manner in which they had followed up their 
success. According to him, they ought to have 
executed Pichegru and a few ringleaders, and set 
an example of moderation, by sparing all those 
whose royalizm 2 admitted of any doubt, or, Hy it hr 
manifest, was of secondary i tance. It wor 
have been hard for the Tirectory at this time to 
have pleased Buonaparte, or for Buonaparte to 
have entirely satisfied them ; but neither party made 
the effort. 

The fall of Venice, however, gave Napoleon the 
means, which he was not disposed to neglect, of 
bringing his treaty with Austria to a more satisfac- 
tory conelusion than had been indicated in the pre- 
liminaries of Leoben. 

After settling the affairs of Venice, and esta- 
blishing the new Ligurian Republic, the eral 
took up his residence at the noble castle of Monte- 
bello, near Milan. Here his wife, who, though they 
had been married in March, 1796, was still a bride, 
and with whom, during the intervening eventful 
months, he had kept up @ correspondence full of the 
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fervour, if not of the delicacy of love,* had at 
length rejoined him. Josephine’s manners were 
worth: , by universal admission, of the higbest rank 
and the elegance with which she did the honours 
of the castle, filled the ministers and princes, who 
were continually to be seen in its precincts, with 
simirstion, While Ni conducted his nego- 


and art should lend all their to what the 
Italians soon learnt to call the of Montebello, 
Whatever talent Milan contained, was into 
her service. Music and dance, and ival upon. 
festival, seemed to cecupy every hour. The bean- 
ful lukes of Lombardy were covered with 

flotillas ; and the voluptuous retreats around their 
fro the rosea of Napoloon omrphion ead th 

m losephine, an 
brilliant circle amidst whom they were rebearsing 
the imperi: ers that destiny had in reserve for 
them, pice heed the centre foncees Buo- 
naparte, —_ greater ia autumn, 

a ui hel ser Reinet 
and overaw: . 

The final settlement with the s commis- 
aionere would have taken place shortly after the 
fall of Venice, but for the successful intrigues of 
the Royalist Clichyens, the universal belief that the 
ae Is would bo peinfal t sbew, as ut eaity be done, from 
faiod, "Many of bs ettes ae toch ss mo Eoglob guetlemen 


would address to a mistress. Jn the is: 
pi eer ad 
far the tears be causes you to shed.” 
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vernment of France approached some new crisis, 
Sed the Austrians’ hope that from such an event 
their peace might derive considerable sdvan- 
tages. uonaparte well knew the aecret motive 
which induced Cobentzel, the emperor's chief en- 
voy, to and multiply discussions of which 
he by this time was weary. One day, in this 
ambassador's own chamber, Napoleon suddenly 
changed his demeanour; “you refuse to necept 
our ultimatum,” said he, taking in his hands a 
beautiful vase of porcelain, which stood on the 
mantelpiece near him. The Austrian bowed. “It 
is well,” said Napoleon, “ but mark me—within 
two months I will shatter Austria like this pot- 
sherd.” So saying, he dashed the vuse on the 

round in a thousand pieces, and moved towards 

door. Cohentzel followed him, and made sub- 

missions which induced him once more to resume 
his negotiations. 

The result was the treaty of Campo-Formio, #0 
called from the village at which it was signed, on 
the 8d of October, 1797. By this act the emperor 
yielded to France, Flanders and the boundary of 
the Rhine, including the fortreas of Mentz. 
The various new ies of Lombardy were 
united and recognised under the general name of 
the Cisalpine Republic. To indemnify Austria for 
the loss of those territories, the fall of Venice af- 
forded new means—of which Napoleon did not 
hesitate to » nor Austria to accept the use. 
The French general had indeed conquered Venice, 
but he had entered into a treaty subsequently, and 
recognised a wholly new government in place of the 
oligarchy. The emperor, on the other hand, well 
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© knew that the Doge and Senate had incurred ruin 
by rising to his own aid. Such considerations 
weighed little on either aide. France and Austria 
eed to effect a division of the whole territories 
of the ancient republic, Venice herself, and her 
Italian provinces, were handed over to the TOF 
in lieu of his lost Lombardy; and the Fret 
sutoed ‘the sovecsignty of the, Toniaa. ilands sod 
Dalmatia. his unprinci ipled proceeding excite 
universal disgust throughout Europe. It showed 
the sincerity of Buonaparte’s love for the cause of 
freedom ; and it satisfied all the world of the ex- 
cellent title of the imperial court to complain of the 
selfishness and rapacity of the French democracy. 
The emperor set his seal at Campo-Formio to 
another of Buona) 's acts of dictatorship, which, 
though in one point of view even more unjust 
able than this, was not regarded by the world with 
feelings of the same order, The Italian territory 
of the Valteline had for ages been subject to the 
Grison League. The inhabitants, roused by-the 
jling spirit all around them, demanded Napo- 
Feon's byrne saristaage rhe gal Masters, to 
procure their admission to litical privileges 
Bethe other eantons. They refused; and Napoleon 
in the plenitude of his authority, immediately sup- 
the Valteline in throwing off the Grison 
yoke, and asserting its utter independence. This 
territory was now annexed to the Cisalpine Re- 
public. A government, with which Fraace was on 
terms of alliance and amity, was thus robbed of 
its Ticher possession; but the Valteline belonged 
by nati ition, religion, and language, to Italy, 
and iw auczation to the new Italian republic ands 
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aa in itself just and proper, however 
juestionable B: 's title to effect that event. 
time, * It is contrary to the 

ny one people should be subject 
canon on which his after history 







of his treaty, Napoleon's tempera- 
ment twiee shone out. ‘Cobeuteel had oe down as 
the first article, “ The Emperor jises the 
French Republic.” Efface that,” said Napoleon, 
sternly, “ it is as clear as that the sun is in heaven. 
Woe to them that cannot distinguish the light of 
either!" At the Tx Dzuw after the proclamation 
of the peace, the imperial envoy would have taken 
the place prepared for Bi , which was the 
most eminent in the church. e haughty soldier 
seized hia arm and drew him back. “ Had your 
master himself been here,” said he, “ I should not 
have forgotten that in my person the dignity of 
Franco ip represented.” 

‘arious Minor arrangements remained to be 
considered; and @ congress of all the German 
powers being summoned to meet for that purpose 
at Rastadt, Napoleon received the orders of the 
Directory to appear there, and perfect his work in 
the character of ambassador of France. He took 
an affecting leave of his soldiery, published a 
Sesupesate and manly address to the Cisalpine Re- 

ublic, and proceeled, by way of Switzerland, 
where, in spite of the i of the Valteline, he 
was received with enthusiasm,) to the execution of 


his duty. He carried with him the unbounded 
love and devotion of one of the finest armies that 
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ever the world had seen; and the attachment, 
hardly less energetic, of all those classes of society 
throughout deal Alda besa me ‘Ives with the. 
that 1 isalpin ic, the creature of 
hic hands, would in'time prepare the way for, and 
ultimately merge in « republican constitution com- 
mon to the whole Italian people. With what hopes 
or fears as to his future fortunes, he abandoned 
the scene and the companions of his glory, the 
reader must form his own opinion. 


(us) 


CHAPTER X. 


Napoleon at Rastadt—He arrives in Paris—His Recep- 
tion by the Directory—Hie Conduct and Manneri— 
He 1s appointed to command the Army for the Invasion 
of England—He recommends an Expedition to Kgupt 
Reaches Toulon—Embarks. 


Navorros was received by the ministers assembled 
at Rastadt, with the respect due to the extraordi- 
nary talents which he had alrcady displayed in ne- 
ouation as well as in war. But he stayed among 
them only two or three days, for he perceived that 
the aniltiplicity of minor arrangements to be dis- 
cuxsed and settled, must, if he seriously entered 
upon them, involve the necessity of a long-pro- 
tracted renidence at Rastadt; and he had many 
reasons for desiring to be quickly in Paris, Hix 
personal relations with the directory were of a very 
doubtful kind, and he carnestly wished to study 
with his awn cyes the position in which the govern- 
ment stood towards the various orders of society 
in the all-influential capital. He abandoned the 
conduct of the diplomatic ‘businens to his colleagues, 
and reached Paris at the beginning of December. 
Nor was he without a feasible pretext for this ra- 
pidity. On the 2d of October, the directory had 
announced to the French le their purpose to 
carry the war with the English mato England itself 
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the immediate organization of a great invading 
a ; and their design to it under the com- 
mand of * Citizen er fc 

During his bricf stay at Rast the dictator of 
Campo-Formio once more broke out. ‘The Swe- 
dixh ensoy was Count Fersen, the same nobleman 
who had ditingriahed himself in Paris, during the 
early period of the Revolution, by his devotion 

wk En Louis and Marie-Antoinette, Buonaparte 

peremptorily to enter into any negotiation 
in which’a man, 20 well known for hs hastility to 
the cause of the Republic, should have any part: 
_ Fersen instantly wihnes: ; fed 
a quitting this congress Napoleon was cai 

to resume, in every particular, The Bppearance of 
a private citizen, Reaching Paris, he took up his 
residence in the same modest house that he 
had occupied before he set out for Italy, in the Rue 
Chantereimc, which, about this time, in compliment 
to its illustrious inhabitant, received from the 
vounicipality the new name of Rue de la Victoire. 
Here he resumed with he phn clothes his favourite 
studiea and pursuita, parently contented 
with the society of be pres triends, seeined to 
avoid, as carefully as in his situation might 
have courted, the honours of popular distincuon 
and applause. It was not immediately known that 
he was in Paris, and when he walked the streets 
his person was rarely recognised by the multitude. 
His mode of life was necessarily somewhat different 
from what it had been when he was both poor and 
obscure; his society was courted in the highest 
circles, and he fram time to time sppesred in 
them, and received company at home with the 
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elegance of hospitality over which Josephine was 
so well qualified to preside. But policy as well as 
pride moved him to shun notoriety. “Before he 
could act again, he had much to observe; and he 
knew himself too well to be flattered by the atare 
cither of mobs or of saloons. ** They have memo- 
ries for nothing here"—he said at this time to his 
necretary—" if 1 remain long without doing any 
thing, I'am done. Fame chases fame in this great 
Babylon. If they had seen me three times at the 
spectacle, they would no longer look at me.” An- 
other day Bourienne could not help congratulating 
him on some noixy demonstration of popular favour. 
“Bah!” be answered, “ they would rush as eagerly 
about me if I were on my way to the scaffold.” 

In his intercourse with society at this period, he 
was, for the most part, remarkable for the cold 
reserve of bis manners. He had the appearance 
of one too much occupied with serious designs, to 
be able to relax at will into the easy play of ordi- 
nary conversation. If his was on every man, 
he well knew that every man's eye was upon him ; 
nor, perhaps, could he have chosen a better method 
thad that been his sole object) for prolonging and 
strengthening the impression his greatness was cul- 
culated to create, than this very exhibition of indif- 
ference. He did not suffer his person to be fami- 
liarized out of reverence. When he did appear, it 
was not the hall or bor mot of the evening before, 
that he recalled :—he was still, wherever he went, 
the Buonaparte of Lodi, and Arcola, and Rivoli. 
His military bluntness disdained to disguise itself 
amidst those circles where a meaner parsers would 
have been most ambitious to shine. e celebrated 
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daughter of Necker made many efforts to catch his 
fancy and enlist him among the votaries of her wit, 
which then gave law in Baris. « Whom,” said 
she, half wearied with his chillness, « do you con- 
sider ax the greatest of women?” “ Her, madam,” 






he answered, “ who has borne the greatest number 
of children.” From this hour he had Madame de 
Stal for his enemy ; and yet, such are the incon- 


xistencies of human nature. no man was more sen- 
sitive than he to the assaults of a species of enemy 
whom he thus scorned to conciliate, Thronghout 
his Italian campaigns—as consul—as emperor—and 
down to the last hour of the exile which terminated 
his life — Buonaparte suffered himself to be an- 
noyed by sarcasms and pamphlets as keenly and 
constantly as if he had been a poetaster. 

The haughtiness, for such it was considered, of 
his behaviour in the society of the capital, was of 
a piece with what he had already manifested in 
the camp, In the course of his first campaigns, 
his officers, even of the Miphest rank, became sen- 
sible, by degrees, to a total change of demeanour. 
An old acquaintance of the ‘Toulon period, joining 
the army, was about to throw himself into the 
general's arms with the warmth of the former fx- 
miliarity. Napoleon's cold eye checked him; and 
he perceived in a moment how he had altered with 
his elevation. He had always, on the other hand, 
affected much familiarity with the common sol- 
diery. He disdained not on occasion to share the 
ration or tp taste the flask of a sentinel; and the 
French private, often as intelligent as those whom. 
fortune has placed above him, used to address 
the great general with even more frankness than 
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his own captain. Napoleon, in one of his Italian 
despatches, mentions to the directory the pleasure 
which he often derived from the conversation of 
the men: “ But yesterday,” says he, “ a common 
trooper addressed me as I was riding, and told me 
he ahought he could suggest the movement which 
ought to be adopted. I listened to him, and heard 
him detail some operations on which J had actual 
resolved but a little before.” It has been noticed 
«perhaps hy over-niee ors) as a part of the 
same system. that Nay on his return to Paris, 
continned to employ the same tradespeople, how- 
ever inferior in their several crafts, who had served 
him in the days of his obscurity.* 

If we may follow M. de Bourienne, Napoleon at 
this time Inboured under intense anxicty of mind, 
Conscious of the daring heights to which he had 
ere now accustomed his ambitious imagination, he 
was fearful that others had divined his secret, and 
wax haunted with the perpetual dread that some 
accident might unite Royalists and Republicans in 
the work of hia pei ruin, 





© 4 silversmith, who had given him credit when he sct out 
to Yaly for a diewsing-cese worth 50!,, was rewarded with all 
the business which the recommendation of his now illustrious 
debtor could bring to him ; and, being clover inh » 
became ultimately, under the patronage of the imperial honso- 
hold, one of the wealthiest citizens of Paris. A little hatter, 
and a cobbler, who had served when a subaltern, 
amight have risea in the same manner, had their skill equalled 
the silverrmith’s. Not even Ni "+ example could per- 
suade the Parisians to wear ill- hate and clumsy boots; 
but he, in bis own person, adhered, to the last, to his original 
eounection with these poor artixans, 
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‘The first public appearance of oc- 
curred Ganusry ‘2, 1798) when the treaty of Campo- 
Formio was to be formally mted to the direc- 
tory. The great court of the Luxembourg was 
roofed over with { an immense concourse, in- 
cluding all the m of the government and of 
the two legislative bodies, expected the victorious 
negotiator ; and when he , followed by his 
staff, and surrounded on al) hands with the trophies 
of his glorious campaigns, the enthusiasm of the 
mighty multitude, to the far greater part of which 
his in was, wp to the moment, entirely unknown, 
outleaped all bounds, and filled the already jealous 
hearts of the directors with dark presentiments, 
They well knew that the soldiery, returning from 
Traly, had sung and said through every village that 
it waa high time to Bet rid of the lawyers, and make 
the “ little cor " king. With uneasy hearts 
did they hear what too like an echo of this 
cry, from the assembled Jeaders of opinion in Paris 
and in France. Anxious curiosity and mutual dis- 
trust, were written in every face. The voice of 
‘Napoleon was for the first time heard in an energetic 
speech, ascribing all the glories that had been 
achieved to the zeal of the French soldiery-—for 
“the glorious constitution of the year THREE" — 
the same glorious constitution which, in the year 
eight, was to receive the coup de grace from his 
own hand: and Barras, as presiding director, an- 
swering, that “ Nature had exhausted all her 
powers in the creation of a Buonaparte,” awoke a 
new thunder of unwelcome applauses. 

Carnot had been exiled after the 18th Fructidor, 
and was at this time actually believed to be dead. 
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The institute nominated Buonaparte to fil! his place ; 
and he ras received by this lenened body wit ex: 
thusiasm not inferior to that of the Luxembourg. 
He thenceforth adopted, on all public occasions, 
the costume of this academy ; and, laying aside as 
far as was possible the insignia of his military 
rank, seemed to desire only the distinction of being 
classed with those whose scientific attainments had 
done honour to their country. In all this he acted 
on calculation. “ I well knew,” said he at St. 
Helena, “ that there was not a drummer in the 
army, but would respect me the more for belicving 
me to be not a inere soldier.” 

Some time before he left Italy, a motion had been 
made in one of the chambers for rewarding him with 
a grant of the estate of Chambord, and lost owing 

lely to the jealousy of the directory. This oppo- 
sition waa on their part unjust and unwise, and 
extremely unpopular also; for it was known to all 
men that the general might easily have enriched 
himself during hix wonderfal campaigns, and it was 
almost as generally believed that he had brought 
with him to the Rue de la Victoire only 100,000 
crowns, saved from the fair allowances of hia 
rank. No one who considers the long series of 
intrigue which had passed between Buonaparte 
and the party that triumphed in Fructidors en can 
doubt how he regarded this part of their conduct. 
Every day confirmed them in their jealousy; nor 
did he take much pains on the other hand to con- 
ceal his feelings towards them. On many occasions 
they were willing to make use of him, although 
they dreaded in so doing to furnish him with new 
proofs of the vast superiority which he had reached 
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in publie ad above themselves; and he was, 
is part, chary of acceding to any of their pro- 


‘On ‘the 2Iat of January, the anniversary of the 
death of Louis XVI. was to be celebrated, accord- 
ing to custom, as a great festival of the Republican 

calendar; and, conscious how distasteful sheet ote 
servance had by this time become to all 
capable of reflection, the government wi fd fain 
have diverted attention from themselves, by assign- 
ing a prominent part in the ceremonial to him, on 

ont, as they knew, all eyes were sure to be fixed 
whenever he made his nce. Napoleon 
trated their motives, He remonstrated against the 
ceremon; pe ther, as tating the memory 
of a deed, ” awoke, le, but not the less to 
be regreticd. told them that it was unworthy 
of a great Republic to triumph, year after year, in 
the hedding of of an individual encmy’s blood. ‘The 
answered him that the Athenians ant 
Romans o} od recorded, in similar festivals, the 
dlownful of the Pisistratide and the exile of the 
Tarquins. He might have replied, that it ia easier 
for a nation to renounce Christianity in name, than 
to obliterate altogether the traces of its humanizing 
influence. But this view did not as yet occur to 
Nupolcon—or if’ it had, could not have been pro- 
mulgated to their conviction, He stood on the 
impolicy of the barbarous ceremony ; and was at 
length, with difficulty, to a] in it as 
a private member of institute, along with the 
rt of that eaters iapabe ca ty there = 
the great general of the: jic annoyed the timi 
directory ; and yet, on his being recognised in his 
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civic dress, and _poit out to new myrinds of 
observers, the e! which the government had 
desired to produce was brought about in spite of 
all Buonaparte’s reluctance. The purpore of the 
assemblage was almost for : the clamours of 
- people converted it into another fe for Napo- 
Jeon. 

It has already Leen said that as early as October, 
1797, the directory announced their intention of 
committing an army, destined for the invasion of 
England, to the conqueror of Italy. He wholly 
disapproved of their rashnes« in breaking off the 
negotiations of the preceding summer with the 
English envoy, Lord Malmesbury, and, above all, 
of the insolent abruptnesr of that procedure.* 
But the die waa cast; and he willingly accepted 
the appointment now pressed upon him by the 
government, who, in trath, were anxious about 
nothing so much as to occupy his mind with the 
mutters of his profession, and so prevent him from 
taking a prominent part in the civil business of the 
state. Solely owing to his cclehrity two of his 
brothers were ulready distinguished members of 
the Jegislative bodies ; and there could be no doubt 
that the gates of either would fly open for his own 
admission, if he chose it, on the next election. 

Whatever views of ulterior ambition might have 
opened themselves to Napoleon at this period, he 
well knew that the hour was not yet come, in which 
he could serve his purpose better than by the 





© The directory broke off the negotiation in a most insolent 
manner, by ordering Lord Malmesbury to quit France within 
twenty-four hours: this they did in their exaltation after the 
19th Fructider, 
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reuit of his military career. According to De 
Borrenne, he had for some time fiattered himself 

at the law, which prevented a person so young 
as he from being a Director, might be waved in 
his favour; not doubting, we may conclude, that 
such colleagues as Barras and Rewbell would soon 
sink into the mere ministers of bis will: but the 
oppomition to this scheme was so determined that 
it Was never permitted to be proposed openly. 
The directory were popular with no party; but 
there were many parties; and, numerically, pro- 
bably the Royalists were the strongest. The pee 
republicans were still powerful: the army of Italy 
wax distant and scattered; that of the Rhine, far 
more numerous, and equally well disciplined, had 
its own generalz—men not yet in reputation im- 
measurably inferior to himself; and, having been 
less fortunate than their brethren in Italy, and 
consequently acquired less wealth, it was no won- 
der that the soldiery of the Rhine regarded the 
others, if not their leader, with some little jealousy. 
In Napoleon's own language, “the pear was not 
FET rose eded, therefore ke regular 

le , , to make a 

survey of the French coast opposite to England, 
with the view of i ing its fortifications, and 
(ostensibly at Test.) of ‘selecting the best points 
for embarking an invading force. For this ser- 
vice he was covinentty qualified ; and. ireey joes! 
improvements of great importance, after- 
ears effected, were first suggested ty him at 
this period. But, if be had really chought other- 
wise beforchand, (which M. de Bourienne denies,) 
the result of his examination was a perfect con- 
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gee. ae time was not yet come for inva- 
it ngiand, He perceived that extensive and 
tedious reparations were indispensable ere the 
French shipping on that coast could be put into a 
condition for auch an attempt; and the burat of 
loyalty which the threat of invasion called forth in 
part of Britain—the devotion with which all 
classes of the people answered the appeal of the 
government—the Immense extent to which the 

lar and volunteer forces were increased every- 
where—these circumstances. luced a strong im- 
pression on his not less catculating than enter- 
prizing mind. He had himself, in the course of 
the preced autumn, red. to the minister 
for reir aa the bys Tallies prand, the 

iety o' ing an effort against in 
tnother quarter of the world ot ‘icing Malta, 

roceeding to occ! Faypt, and rein gaini 

Q once a territory cxpabl of aupplying to France 
the loss of her West Indian colomes, and the means 
of annoying Great Britain in her Indian trade and 
empire. To this scheme he now recurred: the 
East presented a field of west and glory on 
which his imagination delighted to brood : * Eu- 
rope,” said he, “is but a molehill, all the great 
glories have come from Asia.” ‘The injustice of 
attacking the dominions of the Grand Seignior, an 
ald ally of France, formed but a trivial obstacle in 
the eyes of the directory ; the professional opinion 
of Buonaparte that the invaton of England, if 
attempted then, must fail, could not but carry its 
due weight: the temptation of plunde ing Bernt 
and India was great; and great, perhaps above ail 
the rest, was the temptation of finding employment 
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for Napoleon at a distanee from France. The 
Egyptian expedition was determined on: but kept 
atrictly secret. The attention of England was still 
riveted on the coasts of Normandy and Picardy, 
between which and Paris Buonaparte studiously 
divided hi» presence—while it was on the borders 
of the Mediterranean that the ships and the troops 
really destined for action were assembling. 

Buonaparte, having rifled to such purpose the 
cabinets and galleries of the Italian princes, was 
resolved nut to lose the opportunity of appropri- 
ating some of the rich antiquarian treasures of 
Egypt; nor was it likely that he should undervalue 
the opportunities which his expedition might afford, 
of extending the boundaries of science, by careful 
obecrvation of natural phenomena. He drew to- 
gether therefore a hody of eminent artiste and con- 
noisseura, under the direction of .Monge, who had. 
managed his Italian collections: it wax perhaps 
the first time that a troop of Sacans (there were 
100 of them) formed part of the staff‘of an invading 
arnty.* 

‘The various squadrons of the French fivet were 
now assembled at Toulon ; and everything seemed 
to be in readiness. Yet some time elapsed before 
Napoleon joined the armament: and it is said by 
Miot that he did all he could to defer joining it as 
long as possible, in consequence of certain obscure 

* Hefore leaving Paris, ordered his Secretary 10 
peeps § cp ay, i toall Yolemes ‘Sage wer the 

rent het Science, 7 is A 
Poetry, Rom:  Dolines. Che esas oo Peli naens 
in pumber: viz. Moutewquieu’s Spirit of Laws, a compendium 
‘of Mythology, the Vedam, the Keran, and the old and new 
Testamente—all in French. 
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hopes which he had entertained of striking a blow 
at the existing government, and remodelling it, to 
his own advantage, with the assent, if not assistance, 
of Austria, This author adds that Barras, havi 
intercepted a letter of Buonaparte to Cobentzel, 
went fo him late one evening, and commanded hin 
to join the fleet instantly, on pain of being de- 
nounced as the enemy of the government; that 
the general ordered hia horses the same hour, and 
was on his way to Toulon ere midnight. These 
circumstances may or may not be truly given. It 
is not doubtful that the command of the Egyptian 
expedition waa ultinately regarded, both by Nay 
Jeon and the directory, as a species of honourable 
banishment. On reaching Toulon, Buonaparte 
called his army together, and harangued them, 
“ Rome," he said, ‘combated Carthage by sea ax 
well ax land; and England was the Cart hage of 
France.—IIe wax come to lead them, in the name 
of the Goddess of Liberty, across mighty seas, 
and into remote regions, w! their valour might 
achieve such glory and such wealth as could never 
be looked for beneath the cold heavens of the west. 
The meanest of his soldiers should receive seven 
acres of land ;"—where he mentioned not. His 
promises had not hitherto been vain. The sol- 
dicry heard him with joy, and prepared to obey 
with alacrity. 

The English government, meanwhile, although 
they had no suspicion of the real destination of the 
armament, had not failed to observe what was 
passing in Toulon. They probably believed that 
the ships there assembled were meant to take part 
in the grent scheme of the invasion of England, 
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tronpa to guard an acquisition which he expected 
to find eminently useful in his future communi 
tions with Frauce—Buonaparte steered eastwards ; 
but, after some days, ran upon the coast of Candia 
to take in water and fresh provisions, and, by thus 
casually diverging from his course, escaped immi- 
nent danger. For Nelson, soon returning toTou- 
Jon, missed the shipping which had so lately crowded. 
the harbour, and ascertai that they had not 
sailed towards the Atlantic, divined on the instant 
that their mark must be Egypt. His fleet was 
inferior in numbers, but he pursued without hesi- 
und taking the straight line, arrived off the 
ore any of the French ships had appeared 
there. Buonaparte. on hearing off Candia that 
the English feet was already in the Levant, directed 
Adniiral Bruvyes to steer not for Alexandria, but 
for u more northerly point of the coust of Atrica, 
Nelon, on the other hand, not finding the enemy 
where he had expeeted, turned back and traversed, 
the sea in quest of him, to Rhodes—-and thence to 
Syracuse. It ix supposed that on the 20th of June 
the fleets almost touched each other; but that the 
thickness of haze, and Nelson's want of frigates, 
prevented uniter. Napoleon, reconnoitring 
the coast, ascertained that there was no longer 
any fleet off Alexandria, and in effect reached 
his destination undisturbed on the ist of July. At 
that moment a strange sail appeared on the verge 
of the horizon. * Fortune,” exclaimed hv, « 1 ask 
but six hours more—wilt thou refuse them?” The 
vessel proved not to be English; and the disem- 
barkation immediately took. place, in spite of a 
violent yale and a tremendous surf. The Admiral 
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Brueyes in vain endeavoured to persuade Buona- 
parte to remain on board until the weather ehould 
be more calm. He sternly refused, and landed 
at Marabout, three to the eastward of 
Alexandria, about one in the morning of the 2d 
Fuly—having lost by drowning. 

BYpt, a province of the Ottoman empire, then 
at peace with France, was of course wholly unpre- 
pared for this invasion, The Turks, however, 
mustered what force they could, and, shutting the 
gates of the city, held out—until a headed 
hy Napoleon in person, forced their way, at threc 
in the morning, through the old crumbling walls, 
and it was no longer erssible to resist at once 
superior numbers and European discipline. Two 
hundred French died in the assault; the Turkish 
Joss was much greater: and, if we are to believe 
almost all who have written concerning this part 
of his history, Buonaparte, after taking possession, 
abandoned the place for three hours to the unbri- 
dled license of military execution and rapine—an 
atrocity for which, if it really occurred, there could 
have been only one pretext; namely, the urgent 
necessity of striking awe and terror into the hearts 
of the population, and so preventing them from 
obeying the call of their military chieftains, to take 
arms in defence of the soil, je Bourienne and 
Berthier, however, wholly deny this story. 

Hf Napoleon's conduct on this occasion was ay 
it has been commonly represented, it was strangely 
contrasted with the tenor of his General Order to 
the army, issued immediately before their disem- 
barkation, “ The he then said, “ with 
whom we are about to live, are Mahometans; the 

VoL, 1, x 
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first article of their faith is, There is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is kis Prophet. Do not contea- 
dict them: deal with them as you have done with 
the Jews and the Italians, Respect their muphtis 
and imans, as you have done by the rabbis the 
bishops elsewhere... The Roman legions. pro- 
tected all religions. You will find here usages 
different from those of Europe: you must accus- 
tom yourselves tothem, These le treat their 
woinen differently from us; but tn all countries he 
who violates isa monster; pillage enriches only a 
few; it dishonowrs ws, destroys our resources, and 
makes thore enemics who it ts our interest to have 
Sor friends.” 

‘To the people of Egypt, meanwhile, Napoleon 
addressed a proclamation in these words:-—~“ The’ 
will tell you that I come to destroy your reli- 
ion; believe them not: answer that I come to 
restore your rights, to punish the usurpers, and 
that I tespect, more than the Mamelukes ever did, 
God, his Prophet, and the Koran, Sheika and 
mans, assure the people that we alo arc true Mus- 
sulmans, Is it not we that have ruined the Pt 
and the Knights of Malta? ‘Thrice happy they who 
shall be with us! Woe to them that take up arms 
for the Mamelukes! they shall perish!"* 











© At this period though nominally governed by a 
n , was in reality in the 


cha appointed by the Grand 
a body of men, who paid 





ands of the Rnoelakes; 3 sg 
ut Kitile respect to any rity bat that of their own chiefs. 
OF these chlets or beys there were twenty-four: each one of 
‘whom uled over a separate district; who ofien warred with each 
other; and were as often in rebellion against their nominal 
sovereign. According to the institutions of the Mamelukes, 
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Buonaparte was a fatalist—so that one main 
article of the Musaulman creed pleased him well. 
He admired Mahomet as one of those rare beings, 
who, by individual genius and daring, have pro- 
duced mighty and pennanent alterations in the 
world. The General's assertion of hix own belief 
in the inspiration of the Arab imposter, was often 
repeated in the sequel; and will ever be appre- 
ciated, as it was at the time by his own soldiery— 
whom indeed he had addressed but the day hefore 
in language sufficiently expressive of his renl son- 
timents as to all forms of religion, Rabbi, muphti 
and bishop, the Tahnud, the Koran, and the Bible, 
were much on a level in his estimation, He wax 
willing to make use of them all as it might serve 


their body was recruited solely by boys, chiefly of Ruropean 
Virth, taken captive, ang brought up {rom thelr earliest days in 
all military exercises. ‘These were promoted accoriing to their 
merits; if being the custom thatwhen a hey died, the iravest 
of his band sureewded bin. | The Mameluke thus formed a 
separate ante ; and they ‘mest cruelly the population 
Pte country wich bad fallen into their heeying. ©The fel- 
luks, oF poor Arabs, who cultivate the soil, being compelled to 
piy exorbitantly for permission todo so, suffered the extreme of 
misery in the midst of great naturel wealth. ‘The Cophts, 

posed to be descended from the ancient F: ian nation, di 
charged most civil fenctions under the Mamelukes, and had 
the trades and professions in their hands, but they also were 


oppressed intolerably by those haughty and ferocious soldiers. 
: aS amldaes Ged cronsderol ne 


apoteon to be, indivi- 

dually, the finest cavalry in the world. ‘They rode the noblest 

horses of Arabia, and were armed with the best weapons which 

the world could produce; carbines, pistols, &e. from England, 

sind sabres of the steel of Damascus. Theis skill in horseman- 

‘equal to their fiery valour. With that envalry and 

the French infantry, Buonaparte said, it would be etsy t6 con 
‘quer the world. 
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his purpose; and, Rot by nature cruel, he 
did not hesitate, when his interest seemed to de- 
mand it, to invest his name with every circumstance 
of terror, that could result from the most merci- 
leas violation of those laws of humanity which even 
hia Koran enforces, and which his own address to 
his army had xo recently inculcated. 

Napoleon left Alexandria on the 7th July, being 
anxious to force the Mamelukes to an encounter 
with the Ieast possible delay. He had 
flotilla on the Nile, which served to guard 
flank: the infantry marched over burning 
some distance from the river. ‘The miseries of this 

ygress were extreme. The air iv crowded with 
pestiferous insects, the glare of the sand weakens 
‘most men's cyes, and blinds many; water is scarce 
and bad; and the country had been swept clear of 
rman, heast, and ve; » Under this torture 
even the gallant spirits of such men as Murat and 
Lannes could not sustain themselves:—they trod 
their cockades in the sand. ‘he common soldiers 
anked, with angry murmurs, if it was here the 
General designed to give them their seven acres? 
He alone was superior to all theae evils. Such 
was the happy temperament of his frame, that— 
while others, after Ravi rid them of their usual 
dress, were still suf in perpetual floods of 
perspiration, and the hardiest found it necessary to 
give two or three hours in the middle of the day 
to slecp—Napoleon altered nothing: wore his uni- 
form buttoned up as at Paris; never showed one 
bead of sweat on bis brow; nor thought of rej 
except to lie down in his cloak the last at night, 
and start up the first in the morning. It required, 
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however, more shan all this example of endurance, 
and the general influence of Napoleon's character 
could do, to prevent the army from breaking into 
open mutiny, “Once,” said he at St. Helena, “1 
threw myself suddenly amidst a group of generals, 
and, addressing myself to the tallest of their num- 
bee with vehemence, said, Vou have been tatking 

ition: take cave leat I fulfil my duty: ir five 
fet ton ieee ald oot Reeder ooo res been aad 
‘within two hours.” 

For some days no enemy appeared; but at 
length scattered groups of horsemen began to 
hover on their flanks; and the soldier, who quitted 
the line but for a moment, was surrounded and eet 
to death ere his comrades could rescue him, e 
vapidity with which the Mamelukes rode, and their 
skill ag marksmen were seconded by the character 
of the soil and the atmorphere; the least motion 
or breath of wind being sufficient to raive a cloud 
of sand, through which nothing could be discerned 
accurately, while the constant glare of the aun 
dazzled almost to blindness. It was at Chebreis 
that the Mamelukes first attacked in a considerable 
body; and at the same moment the French flotilla 
was assaulted. In either case the superiority of 
European discipline was made manifest; but in 
either case also the assailants were able to retreat 
without much loss. Mesntime the hardships of 
the march continued ; the irregular attacks 
enemy were becoming more and more numerous; 
#0 that the troops, continually halting and forming 
into squares to receive the ge of the cavalry 
by day, and forced to keep up great watches at 
night, experienced the extremes of fatigue as well 
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as of privation, In the midst of this misery the 
common men beheld with no friendly eyes the 
troop of savanz mounted on asses, (the common 
trent bothe snd boggngy "Thay Dogan to r= 
Tents, boo! . to sus~ 
pect that the expedition had beem undertaken for 
some merely scientific purposes; aud when, oo any 
alarm, they were ordered to the square and 
give the learned party safe footing ‘within, they 
used to reecive them with military jeerings; “room 
for the asses :—stand back, here come the savans 
and the demi-savans.” 
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The French formed into rate squares, and 
awaited the assault of the Mamelukes. ‘These 
came on with impetuous 5) and wild cries, and 


practised every means to force their passage into 
the serried ranks of their new opponents, ‘They 
rushed on the line of bayonets, backed their horses 
upon them, and at last, maddened by the firmuess 
which they could not shake, dashed their pistols 
and carhines into the faces of the men, They who 
had fallen wounded from their seats, would crawl 
along the xend, and hew at the logs of their ene- 
mies with their scymitars. Nothing could move 
the French: the bayonet and the continued roll of 
musketry hy degrees thinned the host around 
them; and ‘Buonaparte at last advanced. Such 
were the confusion and terror of the enemy when 
he came near the camp, that they abandoned their 
works, and flung themselvex by hundreds into the 
Nile. ‘The carnage wax prodigions, Multitudes 
more were drowned, Mourad und a remnant of his 
Mamelukes retreated on Upper Egypt. Cairo sur- 
rendered: Lower Egypt was entirely conquered. 
Such were the immediate consequences of thr 
Battie of the Pyramids, The name of Buonaparte 
now spread panic through the East; and the 
“Sultan Kebir” (or King of Fire—as he was 
called from the deadly effects of the musketry in 
this engagement) was considered as the destincd 
scourge of God, whom it was hopeless to resist. 
The French now had recompense for the toils 
they had undergone. The bodies of the slain and 
drowned Mamelukes were rifled, and, it being the 
custom for those warriors to carry their wealth 
about them, a ingle corpse often made a voldier’s 
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fortune. In the deserted harems of the chiefs at 
Cairo, and in the neighbouring villages, men at 
Jength found proofs that © castern luxury” ia no 
empty name. ‘The Navans ransacked the monu- 
ments of antiqnity, and formed collections whieh 
will ever reflect hononr on their zeal and skill, 
Napoleon himself’ sisited the interior of the Great 
Pyramid, and on entering the secret chamber, in 
which, 4000 years before, some Pharaoh had been 
inurned, repeated once more his confession of 
faith — There is no God but God, and Mahomet 
is his: proph ‘The bearded orientals who ac- 
companied him, concealed their doubts of his 
orthodoxy, aud responded very solamnly, God 
aw merciful, "Thow hast spoken like the most 
learned of the prophets.” 

While Napoleon was thay pursuing his career of 
vietory im the interior, Nelson, having scoured the 
Mediterranean in quest of hit. once more returned 
to the coast of Egypt. He arrived within sight of 
the towers of Alexantria on the Ist of Anuust— 
ten days ater the battle of the Pyramids had been 
fought and won—and found Brueyes still at his 
moorings in the bay of Aboukir. “Nothing seems 
to be more clear than that the French aduiral 
ought to have made the hest of his way to France, 
or at lest to Malta, the moment the arniy had 
taken possession of Alexandria. Napoleot con. 
stantly asserted that he had urged Brucyes to do 
x0, Btueyes himscif lived not to give his testi- 
mony? but Gantheaume, the viev-admiral, always 
persisted in stating, in direct contradiction to Buo- 
naparte, that the Heet remained by the General's 
express desire. The testimonies being thus bi 
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lanced, it is necessary to consult other materials of 
judgment; and it appears extremely ditticult to 
doubt that the French admiral,—who, js acs 
knowledged on all hands, dreaded the encounter 
of Nelson,—remained off Alexandria for the sole 
purpose of aiding the motions of the army, and in 
consequence of what he at least conceived to be 
the wish of its general. However this might have 
been, the results of his delay were terrible, 

The French feet were moored in a senucirele in 
the bay of Aboukir, so near the shore, that, as 
their admiral believed, it wax impossible tor the 
enemy to come between him and the land. He 
expected, therefore, to be attacked on one side 
only, and thought himself sure that the English 
could not renew their favourite manawavre of 
breaking the line.” and so at once dividing the op- 
posed fleet, and placing the ships individually he- 
tween two fires. But Nelson daringly judged that 
his ships mnubt force a pasage between the French 
and the fand, and sneceeding in this attempt, in- 
stantly brouglit on the contlict, in the same dreaded: 
form which Brucyes had believed impossible, The 
details of this great seafight: belong to the history 
of the English hero.¢ ‘The battle was abstinate— 
it lasted more chan twenty hours, including the 
whole night. A solitary pause occurred at nud~ 
anght, when the French admiral’s ship, L’Orient, a 

















* This manceuvre was first pated on the 12th of Au- 
tust, 1782, by Lod Rodney's fleet, and, as apprars to be 
gow settled, at the sugzestinn of that admiral’s captain of the 
flext, the lati Sit Charles Douglas, Bart. 

t ser the adunable Lafe of Nelwun, by Southey ; whirk 
nov forms one of the numbers of the Family Library. 
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hosters Tn the deserted harems of the chiefs at 

iro, and in the peighbouring ing villages, men at 
length found proofs “eastern luxury” is no 
empty name. The Savana ransacked the monu- 
menta of antiquity, and formed collections which 
will ever reflect honour on their sea) and skill. 
Napoleon himself visited the interior of the Great 
Pyramid, and on entering the secret chamber, in 
which, 3000 years before, some Pharaoh had been 
inurned, repeated once more his confession of 
faith—“ There is no God but God, and Mahomet 
in hia prophet,” The bearded orientals who ac- 
companied him, concealed their doubts of his 
orthodoxy, and responded solemnly, “ God 
is merciful. Thou hast n like the most 


While Napoleon was thus pursuing his career of 
victory in the interior, Nelson, having scoured the 
Mediterranean in quest of him, once more returned 
to the coast of Egypt. He arrived within sight of 
the towera of Alexandria on the lst of August— 
ten days after the battle of the Pyramids had been 
fought and won—and found Brucyes still at his 
moorings in the bay of Aboukir. “Nothing seems 
to be more clear than that the French admiral 
ought to have made the best of his way to France, 
or at le to Malta, the moment the army had, 
take ion of Alexandria. Napoleon cong, 
stanfly ‘asserted that he had urged Brueyes to do 
20, himself lived Bat co give his testi- 
mony; but Gantheaume, the vi iral, always 
persisted in ening, to direct contradiction to Buo- 
naparte, that the remained by the General's 
expresa desire, The testimonies being thus ba- 
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lanced, it is necessary to consult other materials of 
Judgment; and it extremely difficult to 
doubt that the admiral,—who, it is ac- 
knowledged on all hands, dreaded the encounter 
of Nelson,—remained off Alexandria for the eole 
purpose of aiding the motions of the army, and in 
consequence of what he at least conceived to be 
the wish of its general. However this might have 
been, the reaults of his delay were terrible. 

The French fleet were moored in a semicircle in 
the bay of Aboukir, so near the shore, that, am 
their admiral believed, it was i ible for the 
enemy to come between him the land. He 
ex) , therefore, to be attacked on one side 
onl yy and thought himself aure that the English 
could not renew their favourite manoeuvre of 
ing the op- 
idually be- 









borg J the line,’ ‘and ne ome di 
leet, an in ips indivi 
tween two fires. B jut ‘Nelson daringly judge that 
his ships right force s passage between the French 
and the land, and « ling in this attempt, in- 
stantly brought on the conflict, in the aame dreaded 
form which Brueyen had believed impossible. ‘The 
details of this great it belong to the history 
of the English hero.+ battle was obstinate— 
it lasted more than twenty hours, including the 
whole night. A solitary occurred at mid- 
night, when the French iral's ‘ship, L’Orient, a 


* This manceuvre was first practised on the 12th of Ao- 


ist, 1782, by Lord Rodney's feet; and, as appears to be 
Sow sealed, the 2 of thal adiniral's capenin of the 


fect, the Iie Sir Charles Dough, Bar. 
+ See the admirable Life of Nelson, by Southey ; which 
now forms ane of the numbers of the Family Library, 
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superb vessel of 120 guns, took fire, and blew up 
in the heart of the conflicting squadrons, with an 
explosion that for a moment silenced rage in awe. 
The admiral himself perished. Next morning two 
shattered ships, out of all the French fleet, with 
difficulty made their eseape to the open sea. The 
rest of all that magnificent array had been utterly 
destroyed, or remained in the hands of the English. 
Such was the battle of Aboukir, in which Nelson 
achieved, with a force much inferior to the French, 
what he himself called, * not » victory, but » con~ 
west.” Three thousand French scamen reached 
the shore: a greater number died. Had the Eng- 
lish admiral possessed frigates, he must have forced 
his way into the harbour of Alexandria, and seized 
the whole stores and transports of the army, As 
things were, the best fleet of the Republic had 
ceased to be; the blockade of the coast was esta- 
blished: and the invader, ly isolated from 
France, must be content to on his own arms 
and the resources of Egypt. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Buoneperte’s Administration in Egypt—Armumente off 
the Porte Buumapurte at Sueo—At El-.trish—-Gata, 
Jaffa, Acre—Retreat to Egypt—Defeut of the Turks 
at Aboukir— Napoleon embarks for France. 





Berous Nelson's arrival, Buonaparte is said to 
have meditated returning to France, for the pur- 
Pose of extorting from the government those sup- 
ies of various kinds which, on actual examination, 
@ had perceived to be indispensable to the per- 
‘manent occupation of Egypt, and which he well 
knew. the Directors would refuse to any voice but 
his own. He intended, it is ulso said, to urge on 
the Directory the propriety of resuming the pro- 
ject of a descent on England itself, at the moment 
when the mind of that government might be sup- 
posed tu be engrossed with the news of his dazzli 
successes in Egypt, All these proud visions di 
with Brueyes. On hearing of the battle of Abou- 
kir a solitary sigh e from Napoleon.“ To 
France,” said he, * fates bave decreed the 
empire of the land—to England that of the wea.” 
le endured this great calamity with the equa- 
nimicy of a masculine spirit. He gave orders that 
the seamen landed at A! ria should be formed 
into a marine brigade, and thus gained & valuable 
addition to his army; and proceeded himself to 
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organize a aystem of government, under which the 
Great natural resources of the country might be 
tured to the best ad » We need not dwell 
on that vain repetition of bis faith in Mabomet, to 
which he would not and could not give effect by 
openly adopting the rules and ceremonies of the 
oran; which according}y but amused his own fol- 
lowers; and which deceived none of the Mussulman 
people. This was the trick of an audacious infidel, 
‘who wanted wholly that enthusiasm without which 
Ro religious impostor can hope to partake the suc- 
ceases of the Propbet of Mecca, Passing over this 
worthless preliminary, the arrangements of the new 
administration reflect honour on the consuromate 
understanding, the clear skill, and the unwearied 
industry of this extraordinary man. 
He wee careful td advance po ca to the sove- 
ty 0! t, but asserted, that having rescued 
it fon the Har luke wsurpation, it remained for 
him to administer law and justice, until the time 
should come for restoring ‘ovince to the do- 
minion of the Grand Seignior. He then established 
two councils, consisting of natives, principally of 
the inw, 





Arab chiefs and Moslem of the church and 

by whoue advice all measures were, nominally, to 
be regulated. They formed of course a very sub- 
servient senate. He had no occasion to 

more from the people than they had been used to 
psy to the beys; and he lightened the impost by 
introducing as far as he could the fairness and ex- 
actness of a civilized power in the method of levy- 
ing it, He labo to make the laws respected, 
and this so earnestly and rigidly, that no small 
wonder was excited among all classes of a popula- 
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tion 20 Tong accustomed to the license of a barbarian 
horde of spoilers, On one occasion one of the 
Ulemahs could not help smiling at the seal which 
he manifested for tracing home the murder of an 
obscure peasant to the perpetrator, The Mussul- 
man asked if the dead man were anywise rel: 
the blood of the Sultan Kebir? No,” answered 
Napoleon, sternly—* but he was more than that— 
he was one of a people whose government it has 
pleased Providence to place in my hands." The 
measures which he took for the protection of tra- 
vellers to Mecca were especially acceptable to the 
heads of the Moslem establishment, and produced 
from them a Seine (in direct contradiction 





to the Koran,) signifying that it wae right and law- 
ful to pay tribute to the French. The virtuosi and 
artists in his train, meanwhile, pursued with inde- 
fatigable energy their scientific rexearches; they 
ransacked the monuments of Egypt, and laid the 
foundation, at least, of all the wonderful discoveries, 
which have since been made concerning the know- 
ledge, arts, Polity, {and even language,) of the an- 
cient nation. Nor were their objects merely those 
of curiosity. They, under the General's direction, 
examined into the smothered traces of many 
an ancient device for improving the agriculture of 
the country. Canals that had been shut up for 
centuries were re- ed: the waters of the Nile 
flowed once more where they hal been guided 

the skill of the Pharoahe or the Ptolemies. Cul- 
tivation was extended; property secured; and it 
cannot be doubted that the signal improvements 
since introduced in Egypt, are attributable mainly 
to the wise example French administration. 
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At Cairo itself there occurred one stormy insur- 
rection, provoked, as may be supposed, by some 
wantonness on the part of the garrison; but, after 
this wax quelled by the same merciless vigour 
which Napoleon had displayed on similar occa- 
sions in Italy, the country appears to have re- 
mained in more quiet, and probably enjoyed, in 
spite of the presence of an invading army, more 
prosperity, than it had ever done during any period 
of the same length, aince the Saracen government 
was overthrown by the Ottomans. 

In such labours Nay passed the autumn of 
1798, “ At this period,” writes his secretary, “ it 
was his custom to retire early to bed, and it was 
iy business to read to him as Jong as he remained 
awake. If I read poetry, he soon fell asleep, but 
if, a» sometimes happened, he called for The Life 
of Cromrell, } made up my mind to want repose 
for that night.” 

General Deasaix, meanwhile, had pursued Mou- 
rad Bey into Upper Egypt, where the Mamelukes 
hardly ‘made » single stand against him, but con- 
trived, by the excellence of their horses, and their 
familiarity with the deserts, to avoid any total dis- 
ruption of their forces. Mourad returned to the 
neighbourhood of Cairo on hearing of the insurrec- 
tion already mentioned: but departed when he 
Jearned its suppression. Those gallant horsemen 
were gradually losing numbers in their constant 
desert marches—they were losing heart rapidly: 
and everything seemed to promise, that the Upper 
Egypt, like the Lower, would soon settle into a 
peaceful province of the new French colony. 

The General, during this interval of repose, re- 
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ceived no communication from the French govern- 
ment; but rumours now began to reach hia quarters 
which might well give him new anxieties. The 
report of another rupture with Austria gradually 
met with more credence; and it was before long 
placed beyond a doubt, that the Ottoman Porte, 
instead of being tempted into any recognition of 
the French establishment in Egypt, had declared 
war against the Republic, and summoned all the 
strength of her empire to pour in overwhelming 
numbers on the isolated army of Buonaparte, 

‘As yet, however, there was no appearance of an 
enemy; and Napoleon seized the opportunity to 
explore the Isthmus of Suez, where a narrow neck 
of land divides the Red Sea from the Mediterra- 
nean, partly with the view of restoring the commu- 
nication which in remote times exinted between 
them, and partly of viding for the defence of 
Egypt, should the Ottomans attempt their invasion 
by the way of Syria, 

He visited the Maronite monks of Mount Sinai 
and, as Mahomet had done before him, affixed hi 
name to their charter of privileges; he examined 
also the fountain of Moses: and nearly lost his life 
in exploring, during low water, the sunds of the 

ed Sea, where Pharach is posed to have 
perished in the pursuit of the Hebrews, “ The 
night overtook us,” says Savary in his Memoirs, 
the waters began to rise around us, the guard in 
advance exclaimed that their horses were swim- 
ming. Buonaparte saved us all by one of those 
simple expedients which occur to an imperturbable 
mind. Placing himself in the centre, he bade all 
the rest form a circle round him, and then ride out 
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each man in a separate direction, and each to halt 
as soon as he found his horse swimming. 
man whose horse continued to march the wes 
sure, he said, to be in the right direction; him 
accordingly we all followed, and reached Suez at 
two in ‘the morning in safety, though so rapidly 
had the tide advanced, that the water was at the 
poitrels of our horses ere we made the Jand.” 

On his return to Cairo, the General despatched 
a trusty messenger into India, inviting Tippoo Saib 
to inform him exactly of the condition of the Eng- 
lish army in that region, and signifying that Egypt 
was only the first post im a march destined to sur- 
pass that of Alexander! “He spent whole days,” 
writes his secretary, “in lying flat on the ground 
stretched upon maps of Asia. 

At length the time for actior 


in Upper Egypt, and garrisons in the chief towns,— 
Buongparteon the 11th of February 1799 marched 
for Syria at the head of 10,000 picked men, with 
the intention of crushing the Turkish armament in 
that quarter, before their chief force (which he now 
knew was assembling at Rhodes) should have time 
to reach Egypt by sea. Traversing the desert 
which divides Africa from Asia, he took possession 
of the fortress El-Arish, (15 Feb.) whose garrison, 
after a vigorous assault, capitulated on condition 
that they should be permitted to retreat into Syria, 
pledging their parole not to serve again during the 
war. Pursuing his march, he took Gazah (that 
ancient city of the Philistines) without opposition; 
but at Jaffa. (the Joppa of holy writ,) the Moslem 
made a resolute defence. The walls were carried 
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by storm, 3000 Turks died with arms in their 
hands, and the town was given up during three 
hours to the fury of the French soldiery—who 
never, as Napoleon confessed, availed themselves 
of. the license of war more savagely than on this 
occasion. 

A part of the garrison—amounting, according to 
Buonaparte, to 00 men, but stated by others as 
nearly $000 in number—held out for some hours 
longer in the mosques and citadel; but at length, 
seeing no chance of reseue, grounded their arms 
on the 7th of March. Eugene Beauharnois, who in 
pemer accepted their submission, was violently re- 

uked by Napoleon for having done so: the soldiery 
murmured, aking how these barbarians were to be 
fed, when they themselves were already suffering 
severe privations. The General summoned his 
chief officers to council, and, after long discussion, 
it was resolved that, in this case, necessity left no 
room for mercy. On the 10th—three days after 
their surrender—the prisoners were marched out 
of Jaffa, in the centre of a battalion under General 
Bon, When they had reached the sand-hills, at 
some distance from the town, they were divided 
into small parties, and shot or bayoneted to a man. 
They, like true fatalists, submitted in silence ; and 
their bodies were gathered together into a pyramid, 
where, after the of thirty years, their bones 
are still visible whitening the sand. 

Such was the massacre of Jaffa, which will ever 
form one of the darkest stains on the name of Nay 
leon. He admitted the fact himself;—and justified 
it on the double plea, that he could not afford sal- 

VoL. 1 L 
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diers to guard eo many prisoners, and that he could 
ot grat them the beet of chi parle, became 
they were the very men who had already been set 
free on such terms at El-Arish. To this last 
defence the answer is, unfortunately for him, very 
obvious, He could not possibly have recognised 
in every one of these victims, an individual who 
had already given and broken hia parole. If he 
did—still that would not avail him:—the men 
surrendered with arms in their handa, No general 
has a right to see men abandon the means of de- 
fence, and then—after the lapse of three days too! 
inflict on them the worst fate that could have 
bape pars beni ont. ™ only remain- 
i jea is that of expediency: and it is one 1 
which many a retail as well ax ‘sholesale-murderer 
might justify his crime, 

juonaparte had now ascertained that the Pacha of 
Syria, Achmet-Djezzar,® was at St. Jean D'Acre, 
& renowned in the his of the crusades,) and, 

termined to defend that to extremity, with’ 
the forces which had already been assem! 
the invasion of Egypt. He in vain endeavoured to 
seduce this ferocious chief from his allegiance to 
the Porte, by holding out the hope of a separate 
independent government, under the of 
France. The first of Napoleon's obsecaggh te 
turned without en answer; the second put to 
death ; and the army moved on Acre in ai the zeal 
of revenge, while the necessary a of a 
siege was ordered to be sent Teun by sa from 
Alexandria. 
‘* Dyetsar means butcher: be had well earned this title by 

‘the mereilessness of his administration. 
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that Mantua, Turin, and Tortona are blockaded. 
T hope, if fortune smiles on me, to reach Eur 
before the beginning of October... . It is the in- 
tention of government that General Dessaix should 
follow me, unless great events it themselves, 
in the course of November. .« «- There is no doubt 
that, on the arrival of our squadron at Toulon, 
means will be found of sending you the recruits 
and munitions n for the army uf Egypt. 
The government will chen correspond. with you 
i while I, both in my public and in ‘my 

private capacity, will take measures to secure for 
you frequent intelligence.” ~ 

Buonaparte proceeds, after thus boldly assuming 
to himeelf the right of ing for the government 
—and in terms, it will observed, calculated to 
Jeave no doubt that his own departure was the re- 
sult of orders from Paris--to impresx upon Kleber 
the necessity of always considering the possession 
of Egypt an a point of the highcst importance to 
France; and, nevertheless, of negotiating, as long 
as possible, with the Porte, on the basis that the 
French Republic neither had now, nor ever had 
had, the umallest wish to be permanently mistress 
of that country. He authorized. ‘Kleber, if 
not released or recruited by May following, to make 
‘8 peace with the Porte, even if the first of its con- 
ditions should be the total evacuation of Egypt. 

Then follow directions for the internal adminis- 
tration of Egypt, in which, among other sufficiently 
characteristic hints, Kleber is desired to cultivate 
the good will of the Christians, but, nevertheless, 
to avoid carefully giving the Mussulmans any rea- 
son to confound the Christians with the French. 
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‘Above all,” says Napoleon, ‘gain the Sheiks, 
‘who are timid, who cannot fight, and who, like all 
priests, inspire fanaticism without being fanatics.” 

The conclusion is in these bevar-p “ ed army 
which I confide to you is composed of my children ; 
in all times, even ia the midge of the test auf- 
ferings, I have received the marks of their attach- 
ment: keep alive in them these sentiments. You 
owe this to the particular esteem and true attach- 
ment which J bear towards yourself." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


Retrospeet— Buonaparte arrives in France —The Revolu- 
tion of the 18th Brumaire—The Provisional Consulate. 


WE must now pause for a moment to indicate, how- 
ever briefly and imperfectly, the course of eventr 
which had determined Napoleon to abanilon the 
army of a 
While the negotiations at Rastadt were still in 
progress, the Directory, on the most flimsy of pre- 
tences, marched an army into Switzerland ; and, 
hy vast superiority of numbers, overwhelmed the 
defence the uny mountaineers. The 
conquered cantons were formed into another re- 
public of the new kind—to wit, “ the Helvetian :” 
nominall ter and ally, but really a slave of 
the French, Another foree, acting under orders 
equally unjustifiable, seized ‘Turin, and dethroned 
the King of Sardinia. Lastly, the Pope, in spite 
of all his humiliating concessions ‘ollentino, 
saw a republican insurrection, roused hy French 
instigation, within his capital. Tumults and blood- 
‘ensued; and Joseph Buonaparte, the French 
ambassador narrowly escaped with his life. A 
Eivack Poms forthwith advanced on Rome; the 
‘ope’s tions as a temporal prince were ter- 
minated he retired to the exile of Siena; and 
another of those feeble phantoms, which the Di 
rectory delighted to invest with glorious nam 
appeared under the title of “ the Roman Republic. 


Vou. 1 
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These outrages roused anew the indignation, the 
first, of all true lovers of freedom, the second, of 
the monarchs whose representatives were assembled 
at Rastade, oe the third, of the catholic lation 
throughout Europe. England was not slow to take 
advantage of the unpringpled rashness of the Di- 
rectory, and of the sentiments which it was fitted 
to inspire; and the result was a new coalition 
against France, in which the great power of Russia 
now, for the first time, took a part. The French 

lenipotentiaries were suddenly ordered to quit 

‘stadt ; and, within 2 few hours afterwards, they 
were murdered on their journey by banditti clad 
in the Austrian uniform, most assuredly not actin; 
under orders from the Austrian government ai 
now commonly believed to have been set on by 
certain angry intriguers of the Lecerabonty 

‘The king of Naples had, unfortunately for him- 
velf, a rater, peta arms than ie cation, he 
governed; and, justly concluding that the con- 
querors of Rome would make himself their next 
object, he rashly proclaimed war, ere the general 
meanures of the coalition were arranged. The 
mival of Nelson in hin harbour, bringing the 
news of the destruction of the French fleet at 
Aboukir, and the consequent isolation of Napoleon, 
gave him courage to strike a blow which the offi- 
cers of his army were little likely to second, The 
result of his hasty advance to the northwards was 
not a battle, but a flight : and though the Lazzaroni 
of Naples, rising in fury, held the capital for some 
days against the French, their defences were at 
Jength overcome; the king passed over to his Sici- 
lian dominions ; and tributary of France 
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was announced by the name of the Parthenopeati 
Re; ic 

‘ar different success attended the better-consi- 
dered movements by whieh the great powers of 
the new coalition re-opened the war. The details 
of those bloody campaigns by which Holland and 
Belgium were for a moment rescued from the 
grasp of the Republic; Jourdan beaten beyond 
the Rhine by the Archduke Charles; and the north 
of Italy, the whole of Buonaparte's mighty con- 
quests, recovered by the Austro-Russians under 
Suwarrow; as also of the ultimate reverses of the 
allies in the direction of Hoiland,—of the concen- 
tration of their forces in fro great armies, one on 
the eater of Hevitaerland, spt beer down 
on ine, for the purpose carry the war 
by two inlets into the Wart of Franee->and, finally, 
of the manterly retreat of Macdonald, by which 
he succeeded in leading the army which had oc- 
cupied Naples quite through Italy into Provence ; 
~all these detuils belong rather to the general 
history of the period, than to the biography of Bno- 
naparte. Nether is it possible that we should here 
enter upon any minute account of the internal affairs 
of France during the period of his Egyptian and 
Syrian campaigns. It must suffice to say that the 
generally unfortunate course of the war had been 
accompanied by the growth of popular discontent at 
home; that the tottering Directory for a moment ga- 
thered strength to themselves by associating Sieyes 
to their number; that the mean and selfish conduct 
of the rulers soon aullified the results of that par- 
tial change; that the Directory at length found it 
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imposible to maintain the favourite eystem of ba- 
lancing faction against faction, and #0 neutralizing 
their efforts; in a word, that the moderates (under 
which name the royalists are included) had ob- 
tained a decided command in the Council of An- 
cients, and the republicans, or democratical party, 
an equally overpowering majority in the Assernb! 
of tie Five Hundred; while the Directors, a8 8 
body, had no longer the slightest er to controul 
either, Finally, the Chouans (a. the royalists of 
Bretagne were called) had been stimulated by the 
dinordered appearance of things at home and 
abroad, and 40,000 insargents appeared in arma, 
withstanding, with varied success, the troops of 
the Republic, and threatening, by their example, 
to rekindle a general civil war in France. Such 
waa, or bad recently been, the state of affairs when 
Buonaparte landed at Frejus, and sent before him 
to Paris, to the inex; delight of a nation of 
late accustomed to hear of nothing but military 
disasters, the intelligence of that splendid victory 
which had just destroyed the great Turkish arma- 
ment at Aboukir, arrived at 2 moment when 
all men, of all parties, were satisfied that a new 
revolution was at hand; and when the leaders of 
all the contending factions were equally desirous of 
invoking arms to their support in the inevitable 
struggle. 
fapoleon's v. had been one of constant 
il; for the i was traversed in all 
rections by English ships of war, in whose pre- 
gence resistance would have been hopeless. He 
occupied his time, during this period of general 
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anxiety, in very peaceful studies: he read the Bible, 
the Koran, Homer; conversed with his savans on 
the oid tienes and mmanens of the East ; and solved. 

roblems in geometry. He it many hours 
id playing at the game of vint-wn and M. de Bou- 
rienne says, that he never hesitated to play w- 
fairly when it suited his , though he always 
returned whatever he had ganed on rising from the 
table. On the 0th of September they reached 
Ajaccio, and he was received with enthusiasm at 
the place of his birth. But, according to his own 
phrase, “ it rained cousins:” he was wearied 
with solicitations, and as soon as the wind proved 
favouruble, on the 7th of October, the voyage 
was reaumed. Gantheaume, descrying an Eng- 
fish squadron off the French coast, would have 
persuaded him to take to the long-boat; but he 
refused, vaying, “that experiment may he re- 
served for the last extremity.” His confidence in 
fortune was not belied. ‘They passed at midnight, 
unseen, through the English ships, and on the 
morning of the 9th were moored in safety in the 
hay of Frejus: and no sooner was it known that 
Buonaparte was at hand, than, in spite of all the 
laws of quarantine, persons of every description, 
including the chief functionaries, both civil and 
military, repaired on board to welcome him. He 
had looked forward with the utmost disgust to 2 
Jong quarantine: this dread was dissipated in a 
moment; the deck was crowded with persons 
erying aloud, “we prefer the plague to the Aus- 
trians!” His presence alone was considered 2s 
the pledge of victory. The story of Aboukir gave 
new fuel to the flame of univereal enthusiasm ; and 
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he landed, not so much like a general who had 
quitted his post without orders, as a victorious 
prince, who a) returned to restore the lost hearts. 
and fortunes of a people that confided only in him. 
His progress to the capital, wherever hin 
person was recognized, bore afl the appearance of 
a triumphal procession. He reached his own 
house, in the Rue de ta Victoire, on the 16th Oc- 
toher, 

The trembling Directory received him, when he 
presented himself at the Luxembourg, with every 
demonstration of joy and respect. Not a question 
was asked as to his abandonment of his army ; for 
all dreaded the answer which they had the best 
reaxon for anticipating. He was invited to 
of a publie dinner, and agreed to do x0. 
assemblage was magnificent, and his reception 
enthusiastic ; but his demeanour was cold and 
reserved. After proposing as a toast, “the union 
of all parties”"—ominous words from those lips— 
he withdrew at an early hour of the evening. 

‘He continued for some little time to avoid pub- 
lic notice, resuming apparently the same studious 
and sequestered life which he had led when last in 
rian wate however, renee ee when re- 
cogni the populace, he received their saluta- 
tions ie uncommon affability; and that if he 
met any old soldier of the army of Italy, he rarely 
failed to recollect the man, and take him by the 
hand. 

Buonaparte had been tormented when in Egypt 

rs concerning the conduct of 
Josephine in absence from Paris. She had 
quitted the capital with the purpose of meeting 
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him on his journey thither, the moment his arrival 
at Frejus was known; but taking the rond of 
Burgundy, while he was travelling by that of 
Lyons, missed him. When she at length joined 
him in Paris, he received her with marked cold- 
ness: but, after a few days, the intercessions and 
explanations of friends restored_harmony between 
them. He felt acutely, says De Bourtenne, the 
ill effects which a domestic 8 Must produce at 
the moment when all France was expecting him to 
take the chief part in nome great political revo- 
Tution. 

The universal enthusiasm which waited on his 
person at this crisis to have at length 
given definite shape to |is ambition. All parties 
equally seemed to be weary of the Directory, and 
to demand the decisive interference of the unrivalled 
soldicr. The members of the tottering govern- 
ment were divided bitterly among themselves ; and 
the moderates, with the director Sieyes at their 
head, on the one side, the democrats, under the 
director Barras, on the other, were equally disposed 
to invoke his assistance. He received the pro- 

ls of both parties ; and at length decided on 
Posing with ‘thene of the former, as consisting of a 
class of men less likely than the others to inter- 
fere with his measures—when the new government, 
which he had determined should be Ais, had been 
arral |. His brother Lucien, recently elected 
President of the Council of Five Hundred—the 
acute and spirited Abbé Sieyes, for whom, as “a 
man of systems,” Buonaparte had formerly mani- 
fested yreat repr but who was now recom- 
mended effectually by his supposed want of high 
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ambition—and Fouché, minister of police—these 
were his chief confidents: nor any age or 
country have furnished instruments more admirabl: 
qualified for his purpose. Josephine, too, exert 
iatefatigably in bis canse all the arte off address, 
and contrived to neutralize by flattery many whom 
promises had failed to gain, Meanwhile bis house 
was frequented by the principal officers who had 
accompanied him from Eeype and by others who 
had werved in his Italian campaigns; and though 
ho one pretended to say what was about to hap- 
yen, the impression became universal throughout 
Paris that some great and decisive event was at 
hand, und that it was to be brought about by 
mwans of Buonaparte. 

Hin friends at first busied themselves with 
schemes for making him one of the directorial 
hody ; but the law, requiring that every candidate 
for that office should be forty years of age, still 
subsisted ; and this presented an obstacle which 
Napoleon chose rather to avoid than to overcome. 
The conspirators in his confidence were from clay 
to day more numerous, and, before he had been 
three weeks in Paris, audacity reached its height. 
se Daring this crisis” (writes Bouricnne) “ there 
occurred nothing a whit more elevated, more grand, 
more noble, than had been observed in our pre- 
veding revolutionary commotions. In these poli- 
tical intrignes, all is so jicable—so made up of 
trickery, lying, spying, , and impudence— 
that for the ‘bosour of human nature the detaila 
ought to be buried under an eternal veil.” 

Sieyca governed absolutely one of his colleagues 
in the Directory, Ducos; and the party of which 
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he was the chief predominated strongly, as has 
been mentioned, in the Council of Ancients. It 
was through the instrumentality of that council, 
accordingly, that the conapiratora resolved to etrike 
their first blow. And how well their measures had 
been preconcerted, will sufficiently appear from the 
most naked statement of the events of the 18th 
and 19th Brumaire (Nov. 10th and 11th, 1799), in 
the order of their occurrence. 

‘An soon as Buonaparte’s arrival was known, 
three regiments of dragoons, forming part of the 
uarrison of Paris, petitioned for the honour of 
being reviewed by him. He hed promised to do 
this, but delayed naming the day. In like manner 
the forty adjutants of the National Guard of Paris 
(which, as we have seen, was remodelled by him- 
self while General of the Interior) had reiuested 
Jeave to wait upon him, and congratulate him on 
his arrival : these also had been told that he would 
soon eppoint the time for receiving them, Lastly, 
the officers of the garrison, and many besides, had 
nent to beg admittance to Napoleon's presence, 
that they might tender him the expression of their 
admiration and attachment; and to them also an 
answer of the same kind had been given. 

On the evening of the 17th Brumaire all the 
otficers abovementioned received, se] arately, the 
General's invitation to come to bis Fouse m the 
Rue de la Victoire, at six o'clock the next mom- 
ing; and the three regi of dragoons were 
desired to = for their Piel at the 
same earl rr, in the lyseés. How 
many of these persons knew the rest purpose of 
the assemblage it is impossible to tell; but Mo- 
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reau, Macdonald, and other generals of the first 
reputation, avowedly attached to the moderés, were 
in the number of those who attended,—having, it 
in not to be doubted, received sufficient intimation 
that the crisis was at hand, though not of the man- 
ner in which Buonaparte designed it to terminate. 
However, at the appointed hour, the dragoons 
were at their post in the Champs Elysées; and 
the concourse of officers at Napoleon's residence 
was so great that, the house being small, he re- 
ceived them in the court yard before it, which they 
entirely Shed. ‘i ‘ 

mong those who came thither was Bernadggte ; 
but he certainly came without any precise notion 
of the pw of his friend Joseph Buonaparte, 
who invited him. He was next to Napoleon, the 
general who possessed the greatest influence at 
the period in Paris; in fact, the fate of the go- 
vernment depended on whether the one party in 
the Directory abould be the first to summon him 
to interfere, or ghe others to throw themselves on 
Buonaparte. He came; but, unlike the rest, he 
came fot in uniform, nor on horseback. Being 
introduced into Napoleon's private chamber, he 
was informed, with little preface, that 2 change 
in the government was necessary, and about to 
be effected that very day. Bernadotte had al- 
ready been tary with by Sieyes and Ducos, 
and he rejected Napoleon's flatterics as he had 
their's. It was well known to Buonaparte, that, 
had this great officer's advice been taken, he 
would, immediately on his arrivat from Egypt, 
have been arrested as a deserter of his post: 
he in vain endeavoured now to procure his co- 
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operation; and at last suffered him to depart, 
having with difficulty extorted a promise, that 
he would not, at least, do anything against him 
as a@ citizen, It will soon be seen that he could 
have little reason to apprehend Bernadotte’s in- 
terference in his military ity. 

In effect the Council of Ancients assembled 
the same morning, in the Tuilleries, at the earh 
hour of seven: one of the conspirators forthwith 
declared that the salvation of the state demanded. 
vil 8 measures, and two decreen for 
ceptunce ; one by which the meetings of the 
legislative hodies should be instandy tran: dito 
the Chateau of St. Cloud, some miles from Paris: 
and another investing Napoleon with the supreme 
command of all the in and ahout the capi- 
tal, including the Nati Guard. These motions 
were instantly carried; and, in the course of a few 
minutes, Buonaparte received, in the midst of his 
martial company, the announcement of his new 
authority. He instantly mounted and rode to the 
Tuilleries, where, being introduced into the coun- 
cil, together with all his staff, he pronounced those 
memorable words—" You are the wisdom of the 
nation: I come, surrounded by the generals of the 
Republic, to promise you their support. Let us 
not lose time in looking for precedents. Nothing 
in history Tesembled the clive of the eighteent! 
century—nothing in the eighteenth century reaem- 
bled this moment. Your wisdom has devised the 
Necessary measure; our arms shall put it in exe- 
cution.” Care had been taken to send no sum- 
mons to the members of the council whom the 
conspiratora considered as decidedly hostile to 
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their schemes; yet several began to murmur 
loudly at this tone. “ I come,” road Nay - 
leon sternly, “ I come accompanied by the of 

War and the God of Fortune.” His friends were 
alarmed lest this violence should produce some 
violent re-action in the assembly, and prevailed 
on him to withdraw. “ Let those that love me follow 
‘me, said he, and was immediately on horseback 
again. ‘ In truth,” says De Bourienne, * I know 
not what would have happened, had the President, 
when he saw the General retiring, exclaimed, 
Grenadiers, let no one go out: it is my conviction 
that, instead of ing the day after at the Lux- 
embourg, he would have ended his career on the 
Place de la Revolution.” 

The command entrusted to Napoleon was forth- 
with snnounced to the soldiery; and they received 
the intelligence with catkaciesmn ths weet of 
course ttle, comprehending to what, af s1 a 
moment, such authority amounted, 

The three directors, meanwhile, who were not 
in ie wecret, and who had been ne amused 
with seeing their coll i set off'on horse- 
‘back an hour or connie: font Luxembourg, 
had begun to understand what that timely exhibi- 
tion of the Abbé’s awkward horsemanship por- 
tended. One of them, Moulins, to send 
a battalion to surround Buonay 8 house and 
arrest him, Their own guard laughed at them. 
Buonaparte waa already in the ‘Tuileries, with 
many troops around him; and the Directorial 
Guard, being summoned by one of his aidea-de- 
canip, instantly marched duther also, leaving the 
Luxembourg at his mercy. Barras sent his aecre- 
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to expostulate. Napoleon received him with 
haughtiness ‘* What have you done,” cried he, 
* for that fair France which | left you 80 prosper- 
ous? For pence I find war; for the ‘eralth of 
Italy, taxation and misery. Where are the 100,000 
brave French whom I knew—where are the com- 
panions of my glory ?—They are dead.” Barras, 
who well knew that Buonaparte would never for- 
give him for having boasted that the conqueror 
of Italy and Egypt owed everything to his early 
favour, and whose infamous personal conduct in 
the articles of bribery and exaction made him 
tremble at the thought of impeachment, resigned 
his office: 90 did his colleagues, Gohier and Mou- 
lina. Sieyes and Ducos done so alrendy. 
Bernadotte, indeed, repaired to the Luxembourg 
ere Moulins and Gohier bad resigned, and offired 
his sword and influence, provided they would no- 
minate him to the command of the forcen jointly 
with Napoleon. They hesitated: his word of 
honour given to Buonaparte, that he would do 
nothing as a citizen, rendered it indispensable that 
they should take that decisive utep; by doing so 
they would at least have given the soldiery a fair 
choice —~ they hesitated —and their power was 
at an end. The Luxembourg was immediately 
guarded by troops in whom Napoleon could place 
inaplicit confidence. The Direetory was no more. 
ras, in his letter, said that “ he had un- 
dertaken his office solely for the purpose of serv- 
ing the cause of liberty, and that now, seeing 
the destinies of the Republic in the hands of her 
oung and invincible general, he gladly resigned 
it.” “By this courtly acquiescence he purchased 
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indemnity for the and the liberty of retiring 
to his coury seen there to enjoy the vaat fortune 
he had so scandalously accumulated. The other 
two remained for the present under surveillance. 

At ten o'clock on the same morning, the ad- 
verse Council of Five Hundred assem! 
and heard, with astonishment and indign 
the decree by which their sittings were transferred 
from Paris (the acene of their popular influence) to 
St. Cloud. They had, however, no means of 

ting that point: they parted with cries of “ Vite 
le Républigee 1 Vice la Constitution!” and incived 
the mob, their allies, to muster next morning on 
the new scene of action—where, it was evident, this 
military revolution must cither be turned back, or 
pushed to consummation. During the rest of the 
day Napoleon remained at the Tuillerics: the 
truops were in arms; the population expected 
with breathleas anxiety the coming of the decisive 
day. A strong body of soldiery marched to St. 
Cloud under the orders of Murat. 

The members of both assemblies repaired thi- 
ther early in the morning of the 19th; and those 
of the opposite purty beheld with diemay the mili- 
tary investment of the Chateau. Scattered in 
groups about the courts and gardens, 
with the mob from the city, and wat 
and his stern veterans, awaited 
tience the opening of the doors; w! 
quence of some at 
a ea ees een 

The Council of Ancients were ushered into the 
Gallery of Mare, and, the minority having by this 
time recovered from their surprise, a stormy de~ 
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bate forthwith commenced touching the events 
of the edin,  Buonaparte entered the 
room, and, by ne of the subservient pre- 
sident, addressed the assembly. “ Citizens,” said 
he, “ you stand over a volcano. Let a soldier 
tell the truth frankly. I was quiet in my home 
when this council summoned me to action. I 
obeyed: I collected my brave comrades, and 
placed the arma of my country at the service of 
you who are its head. We are repaid with calum- 
nies—they talk of Cromwell—of Ceesar. Had I 
aspired at power the opportunity was mine cre 
now, 1 swear that France holds no more devoted 
patriot, Dangers surround us. Let us not ha- 
zard the advantages for which we have paid no 
dearly—Liberty and Equality !"— 
—A democratic member, Linglet, added sloud— 
“and _the Constitution” 
—“ The Constitution !” continued Napoleon—* it 
has been thrice violated already—all parties have 
invoked it—each in turn has trampled on it; since 
that bean akmabas fred re eet us, at least, 
save its foundations—! and Equality. It ix 
on you only that 1 ry ee Council of Five 
Hundred would restore the Convention, the popu- 
lur tumults, the scaffolds, the reign of terror. 1 
will save you from such horrors—I and my brave 
comrades, whose swords and caps I sec at the 
door of this hall; and if any hireling prater talkx 
of outlawry, to those swords shall I appeal.” The 
great majority were with him, and he left them 
amidst loud cries of “ Vive Buonaparte !” 

A far different scene was passing in the hostile 
assembly of the Five Hundred. When its mem- 
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be heard aa the advocate of his brother. Pisdde 
elamorously refused, and in indiguation 1 say od 
the insignia 2 of his office. Some 
more entered, and carried him also out of the place. 
Lucien found the soldiery without in » high 
state of excitement. He immediatel fet pon 
forweback, that he be seen ad 
better, and ex “ General Buonaparte, 
and you, soldiers of France, the President of the 
Council of Five Hundred announces to you that 
factious men with interrapt Hae libera- 
tions of the senate. authorizes you 
free. The Assembly of Five Hundred is dis- 
Napoleon desired Le Clerc to execute the orders 
of the President, and he, with a detachment of 
grenadiers, forthwith marched into the hall. Amidst 
the reiterated screams of “Vice la Republigue,” 
which saluted their entrance, an aide-de-camp 
mounted the tribune, and bade the assembly die, 
perse. “Such,” said he, “are the orders of the 
General." Some obeyed; others renewed their 
shouting. The drums drowned their voices. 
“ Forward, grenadiers,” said Le Clerc; and the 
men, oa their pieces as if for the charge, 
advanced. When the bristling line of bayonets at 
length drew near, the deputies lost heart, and the 
panies pers of ents searing of bait seate Tond made 
their escape, with very undignified raj qi 
way of the windows. Te aperment was + Telecel 
he was thus that Boonsparte, Cromwell before 


Patel exes Sadecs aches ka wees 
* Crabbe. 
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Some of his military associates to him, 
that the unfriendly legialators should be ehot, man 
‘by man, as they retreated through the gardens; 
but to this he would not for a moment listen. 

Lucien Buonaparte now collected the moderate 
members of the Council of Five Hundred ; and 
thet small minority, assuming the character of the 
assembly, communicated with the Ancients on 
such terms of mutual understanding, that there 
was no longer any diffeulty about giving the de- 
sired colouring to the events of the day. It was 
announced by proclamation, that a scene of vio- 
lence and uproar, and the Senger and pistols of 
a_band of conspirators, in Council of Five 
Hundred, had suggested the measures ultimately 
resorted to. These were—the ment of the 
two councile until the middle of February next 
ensuing ; and the deposition, meantime, of the 
whole authority of the state in 2 provivional con- 
aulate—the consuls being Napoleon Buonaparte, 
Sieyeu, and Ducos. 

‘hus terminated the 19th of Brumaire. One bet 
the Gorld was aceowplished, hy meane of ewchda 
world was by means of swo. 
and bayonets but atilt without an 
effusion of ook Prom that hour the fate of 
France was determined. The Abbé Sieyes, Tal- 
leyrand, and other eminent civilians, ate had a 

in this at day's proceedings, sai 

doubted thay under the new state of things 
which it should lead, they were to have che ct Shiet 
eer Bertagriries ther a France. The 


managemi 
ambition of Buonaparte, juestioned nat, 
would be catifed wit the omtodl ¢ oF the arenes 
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and military establishments of the blic. But 
they reckoned without their host. Next day the 
three consuls met in Paris; and a lengthened dis- 
cussion arose touching the internal condition and 
foreign relations of France, and the measures not 
only of war, but of fmance and diplomacy, to be 
resort to. To the astonishment of Sieyes, Na- 

leon entered readily and largely w such 
topics, showed farniliarity With them in 
their minutest details, and suggested resolutions 
which it was impossible not to approve. “Gen- 
tlemen,” said the Abb, on reaching hia own 
house, where Talleyrand and the others expected 
him—and it is easy to imagine the sensationa with 
which Sieyes apoke the words, and Talleyrand 
heard them—“ Gentlemen, I perceive that you have 
got a master. Buonaparte can do, and will do, 
everything himself. But (he added, after a pause) 
it is better to submit than to protract dissension 
for ever.” 

Buonaparte sent word next morning to Gohier 
and Moulina that they were at liberty. These 
ex-directors were in haste to seclude themselves 
from public view; and the new ruler took pos- 
session the same evening of the palace of the 
‘Luxembourg. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The Provisional Consulate—Reforms in France—Pacifi- 
cation of the Chowans—Constitution of the year VITT. 
—Buonaparte Chief Cons. 


Tre upper ation of Paris had watched the 
stormy days of the 18th and 19th Brumaire with 
the most ‘anxious fears, lest the end should be 
anarchy snd the re-establishment of the reign of 
etroE, Buch, in all Ukelibood, Eyer tags been 
the result, had Buonaparte fail once at~ 
tempting to strike his blow. His success held 
out the spect of victory abroad, and of a firm 
and stable government at home, under which life 
and ty might exist in safety; and wearied 
utterly with so many revolutions and constitutions, 
each in turn pretending everything, and ending in 
nothing but confusion, the immense majority of 
the nation were well prepared to consider any go- 
vernment as a blessing, which seemed to rest on » 
aolid basis, and to bid fair for endurance. The 
revolutionary fever had in most bosoms spent its 
strength ere now; and arte found hence~ 
forth litde opposition to any of his measures, un- 
less in cases where the substantial personal com- 
forta of men,—not abstract theories or dc a 
nor even political rights of unquestionable value 
and importance,—were invaded by his administra- 
tion. 

The two chambers, on bresking up, eppointed 
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small committees to take counsel during the re- 
cess with the pew beets obs eaee 3 and, in 
concert with these, Buonaparte and Sieyes entered 
vigorously on the great task of restoring confi- 
dence and peace at home, The confusion of the 
finances way the most of intolerable 
evils; and the first sing ahr them. In 
Kieu of forced loans, by which the directory Le 
systematically scourged th the people, all the r 





taxes were at once raised 25 per cent.; an the 
receipt and ex; poe of the revenne arranged 
on a business-li The repeal of the 


“ Law of Hontages" 2 on ested act, by which 
the relations of ae were made responsible 
for the blero of their exiled kinsmen,—fol- 
was received with uni- 
yh third and a bolder measure 
wee ies of the heathen ritual, and re- 
ope a the ae for Christian mrorship ¢ 
this the credit was wholly Napoleon's, who 
a to oppose the philosophic prejudices of almost 
all hie colleagues. He, in his conversations with 
them, made no attempt to represent himself as a 
balever. in Christianity ; but stood on the neces- 
sity of providing the people with the regular meana 
of worship, wherever it is meant to have a state of 
tranquillity. The priests who chose to take the 
oath of fidelity to government were re-admitted 
to their functions; and thia wise measure was fol- 
lowed by the adherence of not less than 20,000 
i these ministers of : a had hitherto 
languished in the prisons « e. Cambaceres, 
an excellent lawyer and sudge, was of cas of great service 
to Napoleon in T these ealutary 
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Many other judicious measures might be men- 
tioned in this . Some emigrants, caet on the 
shores by shipwreck, had been imprisoned and 
destined ‘for trial by the directory. were at 
once set free: and, in like manner, La Fayette 
and other distinguished revolutionists, who had 
‘been exiled for not adhering to ali the wild notions 
of the preceding administrations, were at once re- 
called, Carnot was one of these: Buonaparte 
forthwith placed him at the head of the war de- 
partment; and the reform of the arnt was pre: 
secuted with the vigour which might Seve been 
expected from the joint skill and talent of the pro- 
visional head of the government and this practised 
ake Riders ion which had of 7 pre- 
val im that department was extreme. ne 
vernment did not even know the existence of reeie 
ments raised in the provinces: arms, clothing, 
discipline in every article, had been neglected. 
The orpmaisation ‘of the army was very speedily 
mended, 

The inaurgent Chouans next claimed attention : 
and here the personal character of Napoleon gave 
him advantages of the first ing ce, The 
leaders of those brave bands were disposed to con- 
sider such a soldier as a very different sort of 
ruler from the Pentarchy of the Luxembourg ; 
and their aimiration for his person prepared them 
to listen to his terms, The first measures of the 
new government were obviously calculated to 
soothe their prejudices, and the general display of 
vigour in every branch of the administration to 
overawe them. Chatillon, D’Antichamp, Suzan- 
net, and other royalist chiefs, submit in form. 
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small committees to take counsel during the re- 
cess with the new heads of the executive; and, in 
concert with these, Buonaparte and Sieyes entered. 
vigorously on the great task of restoring confi- 
dence and peace at home, The confusion of the 
finances was the most Preesing of many intolerable 
evils; and the first was devoted to them. In 
lieu of forced loans, by which the directory had 
systematically scourged the people, all the re; 
taxes were at once raised 25 per cent.; and the 
receipt and diture of the revenue arranged 
on # business-like footing. The repeal of the 
“ Law of Hostages"—a tyrannical act, by which 
the relations of emi; were made renponsible 
for the behaviour of their exiled kinsmen,—fol- 
lowed immediately, and was received with uni- 
versal approbation. A third and a bolder measure 
was the discarding of the heathen ritual, and re- 
opening of the churches for Christian worship ; 
and of this the credit was wholly Napoleon's, who 
had to o the philosophic prejudices of almost 
all his colleagues. He, in his conversations with 
them, made no attempt to represent himeelf as @ 
paler in Chriscianity + but cers on nd neces- 
sity of providing the people with the regular means 
of word wherever it is meant to have a state of 
tranquil! ity. The priests who chose to take the 
oath of fidelity to government were re-admitted 
to their functions ; and this wise measure was fol- 
lowed by the adherence of not less than 20,000 
of these ministers of religion, who had hitherto 
languished in the pri France. Cambaceres, 
an excellent Ta Er and judge, was of great service 
Napoleon im theve salutary reforms. 
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Many other judicious measures might be men- 
tioned in this Some emigrants, cast on the 
shores by shipwreck, had been imprisoned and 
destined for trial by the directory. y were at 
once ect free: in like manner, La Fayette 
and other distinguished revolutionists, who had 
heen exiled for not adhering to all the wild notions 
of the preceding administrations, were at once re- 
called. Carnot was one of these: Buonaparte 
forthwith placed him at the head of the war de- 
partment; and the reform of the army was pro- 
xecuted with the vigour which might have heen 
expected from the jomt skill and talent of the pro- 
visional head of the government and this practised 
minister. The confusion which had of late pre- 
vailed in that was extreme. The go- 
vernment did not even know the existence of regi- 
Mments raised in the provinces: arms, clothing, 
discipline in every article, had been neglected. 

ization of the army was very speedily 
men 


The insurgent Chouans next claimed attention : 
and here the personal character of Napoleon gave 
him advantager of the Grst importance. ‘The 
leaders of those brave bands were disposed to con- 
sider such a soldier as a very different sort of 
ruler from the Pentarchy of the Luxembourg ; 
and their admiration for his person prepared them 
to listen to his terms, The first measures of the 
new government were obviously calculated to 
soothe their prejudices, and the general display of 
vigour in every branch of the administration to 
overawe them. Chatillon, D’Antichamp, Suzan- 
net, and other royalist chiefs, submitted in form. 
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Rernier, 2 leading clergyman in La Vendée, fol- 
lowed the same sourse’and was an acquisition of 
even more value. Others held out; but were 
oon routed in detail, tried and executed. The 
appearances of returning tranquillity were general 
and most welcome. a 
Some of the vanquished on the 18th Bru- 
maire, however, still lingered in Paris, and were 
busy in plotting new convulsions. It was there- 
fore tie acivace ot sll the ministers to condeme: then 
to exile; and lists of iption were drawn up 
and published. But Brronaeree only meant to 
overawe these persons; no one waa apprehended : 
they kept quiet for a season ; and the edict of exile 
sunk by d into oblivion, ~ 
Meanwhile it was necessary that the govern- 
ment itself should sssume some permanent form, 
ere the time arrived for the re-assembly of the 
legislative bodies. Their two committees met in 
one chamber with the conauls, and the outline of 
& pew conetitution was aad befere these by Eseres 5 
who enjoyed the reputation of being the greatest 
of scientibe politiciana, The Abbé, ‘however, had 
soon perceived that Napoleon was to he the real 
creator of whatever should be adopted; and, in 
the of the ‘ing consultations, sub- 
mined, mep, by step, to the | laconic dictator, who 
accepted or discarded propositions, exactly as they 
happened to coincide, or be at variance with, his 
own notions of his own personal interest. He 
cared little in what the structure of the 
future representative assemblies might be ar- 
ranged ; but there must be no weakening of the 
executive power, which he was determined to vest 
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virtually in himself alone, and by means of which, 
he doubted not, it would be easy to neutralize all 
other influences. 

‘The metaphysical Abbé a scheme by 
far too delicataly complicated for the tear and wear 
of human business and human passions. The ab- 
surdity, even of the parts which Napoleon con- 
sented to adopt, became apparent to all when the 
machine was set in motion. The two most pro- 
minent and peculiar devices— namely, that of 
placing at the head of the state a wort of mock 
sovereign, destitute of any effective » and 
capac at any time of being degraded by the vote 
of a single lative body, under the title of 
Gnaxp Exzcror; and, 2dly, that of committing 
the real executive power to two separate Consuls, 
one for war and one for peace, nominally the infe- 
riors of the Elector, but in influence necessarily 
quite above him, and almost as necessarily 
rivals and enemies of each other; these ingenious 
twins were strangled in the birth by Napoleon's 
ehrewd practical sense. “ Who,” said he, “ would 
accept an office, the only duties of which were to 
fatten like a pig, on 6o many millions o-year? 
And your two consule—the one surrounded with 
churchmen, lawyers, and civilians—the other with 
soldiers und diplomatista—on what footing would 
be their intercourse? the one demandit aaa ¢ 
and recruits, the other refusing the supplies? 
government, made up of such hetet neous and 

Sscordant ‘materials’ would be the shadow ofa 
state.” He added two words, which at once de- 
cided the main question; “I, for one, would never 
be your Grand Elector.” 
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The constitution actually announced by procla- 
mation on the 14th of December, 1708, preven 
the following principal features. I. The male 
citizens who are of age, and who pay taxes, in 
every commune, shall choose a tenth of their num- 
ber to be the notables of the commune; and out 
of these notables the officers of the commune shall 
be appointed, 11, The notables of the communes 
constituting a department, shall choose, in like 
Samer tie tenth of their number to be the nota- 
Biss of te se jaad ost of these the ott 
cers of the department be appoin' . 
The notables af all the department shall, in the 
same way, choose the tenth of their number to be 
notables of France; and out of these the public 
functionaries of The State shall be chosen. IV. 
Three assemblies shall be composed of persons 
om Sy notables of ny ihprpe The 

wervatice Senate, consisting (at first) of twenty- 
four men, of forty years of age, to hold their places 
for life, and to receive, each, a salary equal to 
1-20th of that of the chief consul: 2. The Tri- 
bunate, to be composed of 100 men, of twenty-five 
years of age and of whom 1-5th go out 
every year, but re-eligible indefinitely ; the salary 
of each 15,000 francs (6251); and, Sdly, The 
Legislative Senate, of 300 members, of 
thirty yeare of age, renewable by fifths every year, 
and having salaries of 10,000 franes (4161). V. 
The executive power shall be vested in three con- 
suls, chosen individually, az chief consul, second, 
and third; the two former for ten years, the last 
for five. VI. In order that the administration of 
affairs may have time to settle itself, the tribunate 
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and legislative senate shall remain as first con- 
stitu! for ten years, without any re-elections. 
VII. With the same view, of avoiding discussions 
during the unsettled state of opinion, a majority 
of the members of the conservative senate are for 
the present appointed by the consuls, Sieyes and 
Ducos, going ont of office, and the consule, Cam- 
baceres and Lebrun, about to come into office; 
they shall be held to be duly elected, if the public 
acquiesce; and proceed to fill up their own num- 
ber, and to nommate the members of the tribunate 
and legislative senate. VIII. The acts of legis- 
lation shall be proposed by the conmuls: the tri- 
bunate shail discuss and propound them to the 
legislative senate, but not vote: the legislative 
senate shall hear the tribunate, and vote, brt not 
aehete shermnehYES and the ict thus bet nie oa 
voted, shall hecome law on bei it 

the chief conan, TX. Buonapa Te is nominated 
chief consul, Cambaceres (minister of justice) 
second, and Lebrun third consul. 

It would be rash to say that this could never 
have turned out in practice a free constitution, 
Circumstances might have modified its arrange- 
ments, and given the spirit of freedom to inatitu- 
tions not ex-facie favourable to it. But for the 
present it was universally admitted that, under 
these new forma, the power of the state must be 
virtually lodged in Buonaparte. He, in fact, 
named himself chief consul. His creatures chose 
the conservative senate, and the conservative senate 
were to choose the members of the other two 
assemblies, The machinery, thus set in motion, 
could hardly fail to remain under his controul; 
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and, looking at things more largely, the con- 
trivances of making the electoral bodies in the de- 
partments choose, not their actual representatives, 

nut only the persons from among whom these were 
to be chosen by the conservative senate, and of 
preventing the legislative senate from debating for 
themselves on the measures destined to pass into 
law, appear to have been devised for the purpose 
of reducing to a mere nullity the forms of a repre- 
sentative gorerument.® However, the consuls an- 
nounced their manufacture to the people in these 
terms Citizens, the Constitution is grounded 
‘on the true principles of a representative govern- 
ment, on the sacred rights of 'y, of equality, 
and of liberty. The powers which it institutes 
will be vigorous and permanent; such should 
be to secure the rights of the citizens and the in- 
tercats of the state. Citizens! the Revolution is 
fixed on the Principles from which it originated : 
iT 1s gxDgD.” And in effect, books being opened 


© Tho morning after the constitution was announced, the 
streets of Paris were placarded with the following pasquil :—~ 





POLITICAL SUBTRACTION. 
From 6 Dinetors 
Take 2 
There remain 3 Cousuls 
From them take 2 
Ani there remains 1 Broxaranre. 


This sufficiently expresses what war considered to be the 
essence of the new constitution. 
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throughout France, the names of the citizens who 
inscribed their acceptance of this new constitution 
amounted to four millions, while but a few votea 
to the contrary were registered—an irrefragable 


no sacrifice too dear, so tranquillity could be ob- 
tained. 

The circumstance, perhaps, which occasioned 
most surprise on the promulgation of the new con- 
stitution, was the non-appearance of the name of 
Sieyes in the list of t consuls. It is pro- 
bable that the Abbé made up his mind to retire, 
#0 soon as he found that Buonaparte was capable 
not only of mutilating his ideal republican scheme, 
but of lfiling in his own person, all the functions 
of a civil ruler of France. Howhbeit the ingenious 
metaphysician did not disdain to accept of a large 
estate (part of the royal domain of Versailles!) and 
a large pension besides, by way of “ public recom- 
pense"~—when he withdrew to a situation of com- 
perative obscurity, 28 President of the Conservative 

jenate. 

One of Buonaparte's first acts was to remove the 
neat _of government from the Luxembourg to the 
old Palace of the Tuilleries, “ which,” he aa 
cantly said to his colleagues, “ is a militay 

ition.” It was on the 19th of I sad A 1400, 
that the Chief Consul took possession of the usual 
residence of the French kings. Those splendid 
hails were re-opencd with much ceremony, and 
immediately afterwards Napoleon held a great 
review in the Place du Carousel. This waa the 
first public act of the Chief Consul. Shortly after, 
he appeared in his new official costume, a dress 
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of red eilk and a black stock. Some one observed 
to him that this last article was out of i 
with the reat: ~ No matter,” answered he, ne 
“a small remnant of the military character will 
us no harm.” It was about the same time that 
Buonaparte heard of the death of Washington, 
He forthwith issued a general order, commanding 
the French army to wrap their banners in crape 
during ten days in honour of “a great man wl 
fought against tyranny and consolidated the liber- 
fies. of his country.” i 
‘alleyrand, appointed minister of foreign affairs 
by Buonaparte, was now the chief partner of his 
counselx, The Second Consul, Cambaceres, soon 
learned to confine himself to the it of 
jiutice, and Lebrun to that of finance. effective 
branches of government were, almost from the first, 
open by Na Yet, while with equal 
audacity and craft he was rapidly consolidating the 
elements of a new monarchy in his own steer 
the Bourbonista, at home and abroad, still 
nourished the hope that his ultimate purpose was 
the restoration of the rightful king of France. 
Very shortly after the 18th Brumaire, one of the 
foreign ambaussdors resident at Paris had even 
suececded in obtaining a private audience for 
Messieurs Hyde de Neuville and Dandigné, two 
agente of the exiled prinees. Buonaparte received 
at night in a small closet of the Tuilleries, 
and requested them to speak with frankness. “You, 
sir,” said, “ have now in your hands the 
power of re-establishing the throne, and restoring 
to it ita legitimate master, Tell us what are your 
intentions; and, if they accord with ours, we, and 
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all the Vendeans, are to take your com- 
mands.” He replied, that the return of the Bour- 
bons could not be accomplished without enormous 


slaughter ; that hia wal es to forget the it, 
and ta accept the services of all whe were willing 
henceforth to follow the general will of the nation 
pat that he would treat with none who were not 
disposed to renounce all correspondence with the 
Bourbons and the foreign enemics of the country. 
The conference lasted half an hour ; and the agents 
withdrew with a fixed sense that Buonaparte would 
never come over to their side. Nevertheless, as 
it will appear hereafter, the Bourbons themselves 
didnot ty et all ir; and it must be 
ted, that es plat of the provisional 
ere were not unlikely to keep up their 
lusive hopes. We may sovice in particular a 
change in the national of allegiance, by which 
‘one most important clause was entirely erased: 
namely, that expressive of hatred to royalty: and and 
an edict, by which the celebration of 
which Louis XVI. died, was formally abolis! ed. 
Sieyes, in this last measure, pened to 
edi of Doe ob the tyrant 2 nays" 
said Napoleon, “ he was no tyrant: tad 
one, I 8 ‘hia day have beep w captain of ene 
gineers—-and you saying mass.” The Bourbons 
were very right in considering these as 
eymptoms ; Peat shrewd observers perceived clearly 
in whose favour such changes were designed to 
operate. It appears that some of Napoleon’ ‘8 
colleagues made a last effort to circumscribe his 
power, by urging on him the necessity of his im- 
mediately placing himself at the Bead oe the armies 
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in the field ; expecting, no doubt, great advantages, 
could they remove him from the seat of govern- 
ment, at the time when the new machinery was 
getting into a regular course of motion. He sternly 
resisted all such suggestions. “I am Chief Con- 
sul,” said he, biting his naila to the quick, “1 
will remain in Paris,” 

And it was, indeed, most necessary for his suc- 
pe er he should remain there at this critical 
epoch; for, in the arrangement af every branch 
of the new government’ he had systexaatically 
sought for his own security in balancing against 
each other the lovers of ite seta of princi 
—men, who, by it coalescing T, 
might still have undone him; or by carrying their 
animosities to extremity, overturned whole 
fabric of his manufacture. It was thus that he had 
chosen one consul from the iblican party, and 
another from the Royalist; either of whom might, 
in his absence, have been tempted to undermine 
his sway; whereas both Cambaceres and Lebrun, 
oyerawed by his presence, proved eminently ser- 
viceable in drawing over to the interests of the 
Chief onsal  imumerable persons, eat own 
ways inking originally, but no rau 
zeclous thearite as to resist the ments of eelf- 
interest-—those strong springs of and fear, 
of both of which, "Napelevo, while at the Tuileries, 
pe the fEpeeier. It was thus, poner bang in 
forming his ministry, he T men, 
each of whom detested oe ond mentors, but 
each unquestionably fitted, in the highest degree, 
for the articular office assigned to him ; and each, 
therefore, likely to labour in hia own department, 
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had remonstrated vigorously, and his reclamations 
had been treated with miifference. The King of 
Sweden, immediately after he heard of the catas- 
trophe of Vicennes, hac made known his senti- 
ments to the Czar: a strict alliance had been 
signed hetween those two courts about a fortnight 
before Napoleon wrote to the King of England; 
and it was obvious that the northern powers had 
resolved to take part with Great Britain in her 
struggle againet France. The Consul now made the 
Monateur the vehicle of continual abuse against 
the sovereigns of Russia and Sweden; and the 
latter caused a note to be handed to the French 
minister at Stockholm, complaining of the “ inde- 
cent and ridiculous insolence which Monsicur Buo- 
naparte had permitted to be inserted” in that offi- 
jo 


cabinets of London, Petersburg, and Stock- 
‘holm were in a league which had avow- 
edly the objects: to restore the inde- 
pendence of Holland and Switzerland: to free the 
north af Germany fror) the presence of French 
trooper to ure the restoration of Piedmont to 
the King of Sardinia; and, finally, the evacuation 
of Italy by Napoleon. Until, by the attainment 
of these objects, the sway of Franee should be 
reduced to limits compatible with the indepen- 
dence of the other European states, no peace was 
to be signed by any of the contracting powers; 
and, during several months, every meana was 
adopted to procure the association of Austria and 
Prussia. But the latter of these sovereigns had 
the misfortune at this time to have a strong French 
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party in hia council, and, though personally hos- 
tile to Napoleon, could not as yet count on being 
sup) raed ina war against him by the hearty 

Iwill of an undivided people. Austria, on the 
other hand, had been grievously weakened by 
the campaign of Marengo, and hesitated, on pru- 
dential grounds, to commit herself once more to 
the hazard of arma. for 

Alexander repaired in person to Berlin, for the 

purpose of stimulating the King of Prussia, The 
two sovereigns met in the vault where the great 
Frederick lies buried, and swore solemnly, over 
his remains, to effect the liberation of Germany. 
But though thus to the Czar, the King of 
Prussia did not rush into hostilities. 
did not even follow the example of the Austrian, 
whose forbearance was at length wholly exhausted. 
by the news of the coronation at Milan, and the 
annexation of Genoa to the empire of France. 

The government of Vienna no sooner heard of 
this new aggrandizement, than it commenced war- 
like preparations, rashly and precipitately, without 
making sure of the co-operation of Berlin, ot 
even waiting until the troops of Russia could per- 
for the march into Germany. But this great fault 
was not the greatest. The Emperor haughtily de- 
manded that the Elector of Bavaria should take the 
field also; nay, that he should suffer hie army to 
be entirely i with the Austrian, and 
commanded by its chiefs. The Elector, who had 
@ son travelling in France, resisted anxiously and 
strenuously. “On my knees,” he wrote to the 
Emperor, “ I beg of you that I may be permitted 
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on his parole. He died almost immediately after- 
wards at Rennes: whether by his own in the 
agony of despair, as the French Gazette asserted, 
or assassinated, as was commonly believed at the 
time, by some of the blood-hardened minions of 
Fouché’s police, is a mystery not yet cleared up; 
and, perhaps, never destined to be 30 until the day 


comes in which nothing shall be hid. 

The tidings of ‘Trafalgar, after the first moment, 
served but aa a new stimulus to the fire of Napo- 
leon’s energy. He quitted Vienna, and put him- 
self at the head of his columns, which, passing 
the Danube into Moravia, soon found themselves 
within reach of the forces of Russia and Austria, 
at length combined, and prepared for action, under 
the eyes of their respective emperors. These 
princes, on the approach of the French, drew 

ck as far av Olmutz, in order that a reserve of 
Russians, under Bexhowden, might join them be- 
fore the decisive struggle took place, Napoleon 
fixed his head-quarters at Bruna, and, riding over 
the plain between Brunn and Austerlitz, (a village 
about two miles from that town,) said to his ge- 
nerals, ‘ study this field—we shall, ere loug, have 
to contest it.” 

Buonaparte has been much criticised by stra- 
tegista for the rashness of thus passing the Danube 
into Moravia, while the Archduke Ferdinand was 
organizing the Bohemians on his left, the Arch- 
dukes Charlea and John in Hungary, with still 
formidable and daily increasing forces on his 
right, the population of Vienna and the surronnd- 
ing territories ready to rise, in case of any disaster, 
in’ bis rear; and Prossia ‘as decidedly hostile ia 
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heart as she was wavering in policy. The French 
leader did not disguise from Himaee\ the risk of his 
adventure ; but he considered it better to run all 
that risk, than to linger in Vienna until the armies 
in Hungory and Bohemia should have had time to 
reinforce the two emperors. 

Napoleon’s preparations were as follows ;—his 
left, under Lannes, lay at Santon, a strongly forti- 
fied position: Soult commanded the right wing: 
the centre, under Bernadotte, had with them Murat 
and all the cavalry. Behind the line lay the re- 
serve, consisting of- 20,000, 10,000 of whom were 
of the Tmperial under Oudenot: and here 
Napoleon himself took his station. But besides 
these open demonstrations, Davoust, with a divi- 
sion of and another of foot, lay behind the 
convent of Raygern, considerably in the rear of 
the French right—being there placed by the Em- 
peror, in consequence of a false movement, into 
which he, with a seer-like ity, foresaw the 
enemy might, in al) likelihood. be tempted; and 
to which he Jured them on accordingly by every 

ine of his a that he 

juonaparte, on learning that ror Alex- 
ander wae ‘personally in’ the hostile camp, sent 
Savary to present his compliments to that sove- 
reign; but really, as we may suppose, to ohserve 
as much as he could of the numbers and condition 
of the troops. Savary, on his return, informed his 
master that the Russian prince was eurrounded 
a eet of young coxcombs, whose every look 
gesture expressed overweening confidence in them- 
selves and contempt for their opponents. All the 
reverses of the previous campaign were, as they 
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took care to signify, the result of unpardonable 
cowardice among Austrians, whose spirit had 
been quite broken by the wars in Italy: but they 
were the countrymen of the some Suwarrow who 
had beaten the French out of all Buonaparte's 
Lombard conquests. and the first general battle 
would show what sort of enemies the Russians 
were. How nmch of this statement is try 
know not: it was openly made at the 
of Buonapurte’s bulletins—and, what is ™m 
moment, he appears to have acted on the hel 
that Savary told the truth. Having, cre he re- 
ceived it, advanced several lengnes beyond the 
chosen field of battle, near Austerlitz, he forth- 
with retreated on that position, with a studied 
semblance of confusion. The Czar sent 2 young 
aide-de-camp to return the compliment carried by 

Savary; and thix messenger found the Frenel 

soldicry actively engaged in fortifying their posi- 
tion—the very position which their Emperor had 
all along determined to occupy. The account of 
what the young Russian saw in the French lines 
pave, as ‘Neon wished, a new stimulus to the 
Presumption of his enemy; and, having made the 
Preparations above described, he calmly expected 
the consequences of their raslmess and  inexpe- 
rience, 

On the lst of December he beheld the com- 
mencenent of those false movements which he 
had desired and anticipated. On seeing the 
Russians begin to descend from the heights, on 
which they might haye lain in safety until the 
Archdukes could come to swell their array with 
the forces in Bohemia and Hungary, Napoleon 
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did not Teprest his joy: “ In twenty- 
four hours,” said he, “ cry mine.” 
Shortly afterwards there arrived Count Haug- 
wits, an envoy from the King of Prussia, w! 
being introduced into the ror’s presence, 
signified that he was the bearer of an important 
cominunicati * Count,” said Napoleon, “ you 
may see that the out of the armies are almost 
meeting—there will be a battle to-morrow—return 
to Vienna, and deliver your message when it iv 
over," The envoy did not require two biddings. 
Napoleon had all this year been protracting the 
indecision of the Prussian counsels Iy ing 
out the delusive hope, that, were Austria effectu- 
ally humbled, the imperial crown of Germany 
might be transferred to the honse of Branden+ 
burg. ‘The old jealousies, thus artfully uwakened, 
had been sufficient to prevent a declaration of war 
from immediately Sollowsng onl the violation of the 
territory of Anspach and th. The interyen- 
tion of the Czar had, it is not to be doubted, at 
length determined the Court of Berlin to close 
their unworthy neutrality:—but Haugwitz had no 
Prussian army in hig trains and, seeing what was 
before him, he certainly did prudently to defer that 
which had been so unwisely as well ag ungenerously 
put off from month to mouth, for one day more. 
At one o'clock in the morning of the 2d of De- 
cember, Napoleon, having slept for an hour by a 
watch-fire, got on horseback, and proceeded to 
teconnoitre the front of his position. He wished 
to do 20 without being recognised, but the soldiery 
penetrated the secret, and, lighting great fires of 
straw all along the line, received him from post to 
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with shouts of enthusiasm. They reminded 
im that this was the anniversary of his corona- 
tion, and assured him they would celebrate the 
day in a manner worthy of its glory.‘ Only pro- 
inise us,” cried an old grenadier, * that you will 
keep yourself out of the fire.” “1 will ‘do xo,” 
answered Napoleon, “ 1 shall be with the reserve 
until you necd us.” Thin pledge, which so com- 
pletely areertains the mutual confidence of the 
leader and his soldivrs, he repeated in a procla- 
mation issued at daybreak, ‘Ihe sun roxe with 
uncommon brilliancy: on many an after-day the 
French soldiery bailed a similar dawn with ex- 
ultation as the sure omen of victory, and “ the 
Sun of Austerlitz” hax into a proverb, 

The Russian General-in-Chief, Kutusoff, fell 
into the snare laid for hin, and sent a large di- 
vision of hix army to turn the right of the French. 
The troops detached for thix purpose met with 
wnexpected resistance from Duvouxt, and wi 
held in check at Raygern. Nupoleon  immedi- 
ately seized the opportunity, ‘They had left a 
deep gap in the line, and upon that space Soult 
forthwith poured a force, which entirely dese 
troyed the communication between the Russian 
centre and left. The C: sed the fital 
consequences of this mor do his guards 
rushed to beat back Sonl It wan on a emie 
nence, called the hill of Pratzen, that the encounter 
took place. The Russians drove the French ine 
fantry before them: Napoleon ordered Beswieres 
to hurry with the imperial guard to their reseuc, 
The Russians were in some disorder froin the im- 
patience of victory. They resisted sternly, but 
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were finally broken, and fled. The Grand Duke 
Constantine, whe had Jed them gallantly, escaped 
by the Acetness of his horse. 

The Fre centre now advanced, and the 












charges of its cavalry under Murat were decisive. 
The Emperors of Russia and Germany beheld. 
from th hts of Austerlitz the total rnin of 
their as they ad already of their left. 


Their right wing had hitherto contested well 
against all the impetuosity of Lannes; but Napo- 
Jeon could now gather round them on all siden, 
and, his artillery lung incessant fre on them 
frann the heights, they at Length found it innposai- 
ble to hold cir ground, ‘They were forced down 
into a hollow, where some small frozen Jakes 
offered the only means of escape from the closing 
canuonade. ‘The French hroke the ice about them 
by a storm of shot, and nearly 20,000 men died 
on the spot, some swept away by the artillery, the 
greater part drowned, Buonaparte, in his bulletin, 
compares the horrid spectacle of thix ruin to the 
catastrophe of the ‘Purks at Aboukir, when “ the 
ava was covered with turbans.” It wax with great 
difticulty that the ewo emperors rallied sume frag- 
ments of their armics around them, and effected 
their retreat ‘wenty thonsand prisoners, forty 
pieces of artillery, and all the standards of the 
uuperial guard of Russia, remained with the con- 
queror, Such was the battle of Austerlitz;—or, 
us the French soldiery delighted to call it, “ the 
battle of the cuperors.” 

The Prussian envoy now returned, and pre- 
sented to Napoleon his master’s congran 
on the victory thus achieved. The Emp 
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red to Haugwitz, ‘“ Here is a message, of 
rcumstances have altered the address.” 
Frederick-William, however, had 150,000 men 
under arms, and it by no means suited Napoleon's 
views to provoke hun to extremities at this mo- 
ment. le entered into a treaty with Hangwitz; 
and Prussia was bribed to remain quiescent, by a 
temptation which she wanted virtue to resist. ‘The 
French Emperor offered her Hanover, provided she 
wonld oppose no obstacle to any other arrange- 
ments which he might find it necessury to form : 
and the house of Brandenburg did not blush to 
occu at his hands the paternal inheritance of the 
royal family of England. 

The Austrian, understanding how Prussia was 
disposed of, perceived too clearly that further re~ 
sistance wax hopeless; and negotiations immedi- 
ately begun. 

‘The haughty Emperor of Germany repaired to 
the French head-quarters. Ifo was reevived at 
the door of a miserable hut.“ Such,” 
Duparte, * are the palaces you have compelled me 
to ocenpy for these two months.” * You have 
made such use of them,” answered Francis, “ thut 
you ought not to complain of their secommoda- 
tion,” 

The humiliated sovervign, having ere this ob- 
tained an armistice for himself, demanded of Na- 

leon that the Czar might be permitted to with~ 

raw in safety to his awn states. To this the con- 
ge assented ; and on the 6th of December the 

‘ussians commenced their retreat. 

The definitive treaty with Francis was signed at 
Presburg on the 15th of December, another with 
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Lire on the 26th, at Vienna pera Refinery 
arranged, on Nepoleon’s side, jeyrand, 
correaponded tah the signal and decisive events of 
the campaign. 

Austria yielded the Venetian territories to the 
kingdom of Italy: her ancient possessions of the 
Tyrol and Voralberg were transferred to Bavaria, 
to remunerate that el for the part he had taken 
in the war; Wirtemberg, having also adopted the 
French side, received recompense of the same kind 
at the expense of the xame power; and both of 
thene electorx were advanced to the dignity of kings, 
Bavaria received Anspach and Bareuth from Pros- 
sia, and, in return, ceded Berg, which was erected 
into a grand duchy, and conferred, in sovereignty, 
on Napoleon's brother-in-law, Murat. Finally, 
Prussia added Hanover to her dominions, in return 
for the cession of Anspach and Bareuth, and ac- 
quiescence in the other arrangements above-men- 

ioned, 


ti 
Eugene Beauharnois, son of Josephine, and Vice- 
roy of Italy, received in marriage the eldest daughter 
the new king of Bavaria: this being the first 
occasion on which Napoleon manifested openly his 
desire to connect his family with the old sovereign 
houses of Europe. 1t was announced at the same 
time, that in esse the Emy should die without 
male issue, the crown of Italy would descend to 
ugene. 
ther events of the same character now crowded 
on the scene. The king, or rather the queen of 
Naples, had not failed, during the recent campaign, 
to manifest the old aversion to the French cause. 
St. Cyz's army, which on the first rupture of the 
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of Amiens had ied the seaports of that 
ingdom, being pe heen age north of Italy to 
reinforce Massena against the Archduke Charles, 
an Anglo-Rusaian expedition soon landed. in Na- 
ples, and were weleomed cordially by the court 
Napoleon, immediately after the battle of Auster- 
litz, issued a ‘lamation, declaring that “ the 
royal house of Naples had ceased to reign for 
eer." On hearing of the decisive battle, and the 
retreat of the Czar, the fish and Russians eva- 
cuated the Neapolitan territories on the mainiand 
of Italy. J Buonaparte conducted a French 
army towards the frontier; the court passed over 
into, Sicily 5 and Joseph was proclaimed King of 


ics. 

e King of Sweden, rushing as hastily and in- 
considerately as he of Naplea into the war of 1805, 
Janded with 2 small army m Germany, and besieged 
Hamelen, a fortress of Hanover, where Bernadotte 
had left a strong garrison. This movement, had 
Pruasia broken her neutrality, might have been of 
high importance to the general cause; as events 
turned out, it was fruitless, The Swedes raiscd 
their siege in confusion, on receiving the news of 
Austerlitz; and Napoleon from that hour medi- 
tated the dethronement of the dynasty of Gustavus 
——but this object was not yet within reach. 

The Principalities of Lucca, Massa-Carrara, and 
Garfagnana, were now conferred on Napoleon's 
sister, Eliza (Madame Bacciochi): on Pauline, the 
younger sister, who, after the death of General Le- 
clerc, had married the Prince Borghese, the sove- 
reignty of Guastalle was in like manner bestowed, 

e Batavian republic had for years been in 
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‘effect enslaved by France. On pretence that her 
‘men, however, still yearned after the al- 
liance of England, and thwarted him in his designs 
on the commerce of that great enemy, Napoleon 
now resolved to take away even the shadow of 
Dutch independence. The Batavian Senate were 
commanded to ask Louis Buonaparte for their 
king ; and these republicana submitted with the 
better grace, because the personal character of 
Louis was amiable, and since Holland must be an 
appendage to France, it seemed probable that the 
connection might be rendered the less galling in 
many circumstances, were a prince of Napoleon's 
own load constituted her natural guardian. Louis 
ie mane me beeen Hortenee- Fanny de Bose 
arnois, daughter of Josephine—so, that, by this 
act, two members of the imperial house nese at 
once elevated to royalty.—They began their reign 
at the Hague in May, 1806. 





Another great coi of Austerlitz remains 
to be mentioned. Kings of Wirtemberg and 
Bavaria, the Grand Duke of Berg, and other sove- 


reigns of the West of Germany, were now asso- 
ciated together in a close alliance under the style 
of the Confederation of the Rhine: Napoleon added 
to his other titles that of Protector of this confede- 
racy; and the princes of the league were bound 
to place 60,000 soldiers at his command. 

‘inally, it was on his return from the triumph of 
Austerlitz, that Napoleon trampled down the last 
traces of the revolutionary organization in France, 
by creating 2 new order of nobility. Talleyrand 
became Prince of Benevento, Bernadotte, of Ponte 
Corvo, Berthier, of Neufchatel; the most distin- 
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guished of the Marshals received the title of Duke, 
and along array of Counts of the Empire filled the 
lower stepa of the throne. 

These princedoms and dukedoms were accompa- 
nied with grants of extensive estates in the countries 
which the French arms had conquered; and the 
great feudatories of the new empire accordingly 
bore titles not domestic, but foreign. In every- 
thing it was the plan of Napoleon to sink the me- 
mory of the Bourbon Monarchy, and revive the 
image of Charlemagne, Emperor of the West. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Discontent of Prussio—Death of Pitt—Negotiation of 
Lords Yarmouth and Landerdale—broken off— Murder 
of Palin, the bookseller—Prussia declares War—Buona- 
porte heads the Army—Nanmburg taken--Battle of 
Jena— Napoleon enters Berlin—Fell of Magdeburg, 
§¢—Humiliation of Prussia—Buonaparte’s cruelty ta 
the Duke of Brunswick—bis ropacity and oppression in 
Prussia. 


Tue establinhment of the Confederation of the 
Rhine rendered Napoleon, in effect, sovereign of 
‘a large part of Germany; and seemed to have so 
totally revolutionized Central Europe, that Francis 
of ‘Auatria declared the Imperial Constitution at an 
end. Hie retuined the title of Emperor as sove- 
reign of his own hereditary dominions; but “ The 
Roman Empire,” having lasted full one thou 
bi years, wan declared tobe no mores and of 
ita ancient influence the representative was to be 
t for not at Vienna, but at Paris. 
‘he vacillating court of Berlin heard with much 
wehension of the formation of the Rhenish con- 
federacy ;* and with deep resentment of its imme- 


* Published 27th July, 1806. 
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diate uence, the dissolution of the Germanic 
Empire. The house of Brandenburg had con- 
sented to the humiliation of Francis in the hope of 
succeeding, at the next election, to the imperial 
crown so long worn by the princes of Austria: and 


now, not only was that ished hope for ever 
dispelled, but it a that Napoleon had laid 
the foundation of a new 3) , under which the in- 


fluence of the house of Brandenburg must, in all 
probability, be overruled far more effectually than 
it ever had been, of recent times, by the imperial 
Prerogative of Austria. 

The only method of counteracting the consolida- 
tion of French power all over Germany, seemed. 
to be that of creating another confederacy in the 
northern circles, capable of balancing the league 
of the Rhine. The elector of Saxony, however, 
perceived that Napoleon was not likely to acquiesce 
in the realization of this scheme; and bis Minia- 
ter at Berlin continued to decline acceding to the 
Northern alliance. ‘The Prince of Hesse Cassel 
took a similar view of the case; but acted with a 
degree of vacillation worthy of the late conduct of 
Prussia herself, refusing on the one hand to era- 
brace the confederati d by the cabinet 
of Berlin, and yet declining, on the other, to form 
part of the Rhenish league, to which effect Buo- 
naparte had frequently and urgently invited this 
elector. In the reluctance, however, of these 
Princes, Praxsia saw nothing but the determination 
of Napoleon to su; ‘in the beginning, any 
such confederation of the Northern German States 
aa had been contemplated ; and irritation and jea- 
lousy from day to day increased. 
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The relations of France and Prussia continued 
in this dubious state, until the Cabinet of Berlin 
learned some particulars of a negotiation between 
Napoleon and the English Government, which 
too! c in the summer of 1806. 

. Pitt, who despaired of opposing Buona- 
Pog ‘on the continent after Muengor did not 
terl 





rvive the disastrous intelligence of Ats- 

Worn out and broken by the endless 
anxieties of his situation, not even the glorious 
tidings of ‘Trafalgar could revive the sinking upirit 
of this great minister, He died on the 23d of 
January, 1806, and was succeeded in the govern- 
ment by Mr. Fox, the same statesman who had, 
throughout every variety of fortune, arraigned his 
conduct of the war as imbecile and absurd, and 
who all along professed his belief that in the 
original quarre? Great Britain and revo- 
lutionized France, the blame lay with his own 
country, and above all with Mr. Pitt. 

The ap csbocnnd which took place be- 
tween Fax and Napoleon, during the peace of 
‘Amiens, bas already been alluded to, It was 
calculated to make all men regard the chances of 
asolid peace between France and England as in- 
creased by the event which tranaferred the reins 
of government, in the latter country, into the 
hands of the illustrious ment of Mr. Pitt, 
But the peculiar feelings af Englsh politicians 
have seldom been understood by foreignere—never 
more widely misunderstood than by Buonaparte. 
When Fox visited him, as First rd , at the 
Tuilleries, he complained that the English Go- 
vernment countenanced the assassins who were 
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4806. 
plotting against his life. Mr. Fox, forgetting all 
party Prciudice when the honour of his count 
was assailed, answered in terms such as Napoleon's 
own military bluntness could not have surpassed— 
“Clear your head of that nonsense.” And now, 
in like manner, Mr. Fox, once placed in the re- 
sponsible management of hiv country’s interests, 
was found, not a little to the surprise and diss) 
ointment of Napoleon, about as close and watch- 
_ m™ tor as he could have had to deal with 
in Pitt himself. The English minister employed 
on this occasion, first, Lord Yarmouth,® one of 
the deteaus of 1803, and afterwards Lord Lau- 
derdale. For some time strong hopes of a satis~ 
factory conclusion were entertained; but, in the 
end, the negotiation broke up, on the absolute 
refusal of Napoleon to concede Malta to England, 
unless England would permit him to conquer Si+ 
cily from the unfortunate Sovereign whose Italian 
kingdom lad already been transferred to his bro- 
¢ Joseph. Mr. Fox was lost to his country in 
. 1806; and Napoleon ever afterwards 
that, had that great statesman lived, 
egotiation woukl have been resumed, and 
pushed to a successfull close. Meantime, however, 
the diplomatic intercourse of the Tuilleries and St. 
James's wa» at an end, and the course which the 
negotiation had taken transpired necessarily in 
Parliament. 

It then came out that the article of Hanover had 
not formed one of the chief difficulties;—in a word, 
Napoleon had signified that, although the Elector- 
ate had been ceded by him to Prussia under the 
treaty of Vienna, at close of 1805, Prussia 

* Now Marquis of Hertford, 
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ielding to him in return the principalities of An- 
sch nea and Nenfchatel, still, if the English 
ernment would agree to abandon Sicily, he, on 
hia part, would offer no ition to the resump- 
tion of Hanover by its ri sovereign, George 
Til, This contem treachery being ascer- 
tained at Berlin, ill-smothe: rage of the 
court and nation at length burst into a flame. 
The beautiful Queen of Prussia, and Prince Louis, 
brother to the ki wo characters whose high 
and romantic qi rendered them the de- 
light and pride of the nation, were foremost to 
neurish ant kindle the popular indignation, ‘The 
young nobility and gentry rose in tumult, broke 
the windows of the ministers who were supposed 
to lean to the French interest, and openly whetted 
their sabres on the threshold-stone of Nupoteon’s 
ambassador. The lovely Queen pen in the 
uniform of the regiment which bore her name, and 
rode at its head, The enthusiasm of the pe Ne 
thus roused might be directed, but could analy 
be repressed. 

Nor waz it in Prussia alone that ench sentiments 
prevailed. Hit as Germany has for ages been 
into many int dent states, there has always, 
nevertheless, been felt, and acknowledged, a cer- 
tain national unity of heart as well as head among 
all that speak the German language: the dissohu- 
tion of the empire war felt over the land asa 
common wrong and injury: Napoleon's insulting 
treatment of Prusaia was resented as indicative of 
hia resolution to reduce thet power also (the only 
German power now capable of opposing any renist- 
ance to French aggression) toa pitch of humiliation 
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‘au low as that in which Austria was already sunk; 
and, lastly, another atrocious deed of the French 
Emperor—a deed aa darkly unpardonable aa the 
murder of D’Enghien—was ese at itis 
very crisis, and array against him, thro it 
all many, every saat moral and political, 
which could be touched either by the crimes or 
the contumelies of a foreign tyrant. 

Palm, a bookseller of the free city of Naum- 
burg, havii uublished a t in which the 
anion of Nepleon wad arragned, © party of 
French gensd'armes passed the fronticr, and seized 
the unsuspecting citizen, exactly as the Duke 
D'Enghien had been arrested at Ettingen, and Sir 
George Rumbold at Hamburg, the year before. 
The bookseller was tried for a libel against Napo- 
leon, at Braunau, before a French Court Martial; 
found guilty, condemned to death, and shot imme- 
diately, in pursuance of his sentence. It is need- 
less to dwell this outrage: the death of 
D’ Enghien has found advocates or palliators—this 
mean murder of a humble tradesman, who neither 
was nor ever had been a subject cither of France 
or Buonaparte, has been less fortunate. 

The Emperor of Russia once more visited Ber- 
lin, when the feelings of Prussia, and indeed of 
all the neighbouring states, were in this fever of 
excitement. He again urged Frederick-William 
to take up arms in the common cause, and offered 
to back him with all the forces of his own great 
empire. The English Government, taking advan- 
tage of the same crisis, sent Lord Morpeth* to 
Berlin, with offers of pecuniary supplies—about 

* Now Ear! of Carlisle, 
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the acceptance of which, however the anxiety of 
Prussia on the subject of Hanover created some 
difficulty. Lastly, Buonaparte, well informed of 
what was passing in Berlin, and desirous, since 
war must be, to hurry Frederick into the field ere 
the armics of the Czar could be joined with his, 
now poured out in the Moniteur such abuse on the 
persons and characters of the Queen, Prince Louis, 
and every illustrious patriot throughout Prussia, 
that the general wrath could no longer be held in 
check. Warlike rations of every kind filled 
the kingdom during August and September. On 
the first of October the Prussian Mister at Paris 
presented a note to Talleyrand, demanding, among 
other things, that the formation of a Confederacy 
in the North of Germany should no longer be 
thwarted by French interference, and that the 
French troops within the territories of the Rhenish 
League should recross the Rhine into France, by 
the 8th of the same month of October. 

But Napoleon was already in person on the Ger- 
man nide of the Rhine ; and his answer to the Prus- 
sian note was a general order to his own troops, in 
which he called on them to observe in what manner 
a German sovereign still dared to insult the soldiers 
of Austerlitz. é 

The conduct of Prussia, in thus rushing into 
hostilities, without waiting for the advance of the 
Russians, was as rash as her holding back from 
Austria, during the campaign of Austerlitz, had 
been cowardly. As if determined to profit hy no 
lesson, the Prussian council also directed their 
army to advance towards the French, instead of 
lying on their own frontier—a repetition of the 
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great leading blunder of the Austrians in the pre- 
ceding you The Prussian army accordingly in- 
vaded the Saxon provinces, and the Elector, sce- 
ing his country treated as rudely ax that of Bavaria 
had been on 2 similar oceasion by the Austrians, 
and wanting the means to withdraw his own tr 

as the Bavarian had succeeded in doing under 1il 


Provocation, was co1 to accept the alliance 
which the Cabinet of in urged on him, and to 
join his troops with those of the power by which 


c had been thus insulted and wronged. 

No sooner did Napoleon know that the Prus- 
sians had advanced into the heart of Saxony, than 
he formed the plan of his campaign: and they, per- 
sisting in their advance, and taking up their posi- 
ee ly on the Seale » afforded him, as if etu- 

iously, the means of repeating, at their expense, 
the very manoeuvres which had ruined the Aus- 
trians in the preceding campaign. In a word, he 
perceived that the Prussian army was extended 
upan too wide a line, and the conrequent possibi- 
lity of destroying it in detail. He further dis- 
covered that the enemy had all his principal stores 
and magazines at Naumburg, to the rearward, not 
of his centre, but of his extreme right; and re- 
solved to commence operations by an attempt to 
turn the flank, and seize those maguzines, cre the 
main body of the Prussians, lying at Weimar, could 
be aware of his movement. ‘The French came for- 
wards in three great divisions; the corps of Soult 
and Ney, in the direction of Hof; Murat, Derna- 
dotte and Davoust, towards Saalburg and Schleitz ; 
and Lannes and Augerean upon Coburg and Saal- 
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field. These last generals were sternly, 
at Saslfield, by the corps of Prince Louis of Prus- 
sia, This brave young officer imprudently aban- 
doned the bridge over the Saale, which be might 
have defended with success, and came out into the 

plain, where his troops were overpowered 
by the French impetuosity. He himself, fighting 
Tag 00 hand wich 6 sabaleern, was desired co wus” 
render, an lying by a sabre cut, was immedi- 
ately and py a4 a morte) thrust. The 
Prussiana fled; the bridge, which ought to have 
defended, gave the French access to the countr' 
behind the Saale. The flank of the Prussian posi- 
tion wax turned: the French army ed entirely 
round them; Napoleon seized Naumburg, and blew 
up the magarines there,—announcing, for the first 
time, by this explosion, to the King of Prussia 
and hia Generalissimo, the Duke of Brunswick, 
that he was in their rear. 

From this moment the Prussians were isolated, 
and cut off from al} their resources, as complete) 
asthe armyof Mack was at Ulm, when the rench 
had the Danube and overrun Suabia. The 
Duke of Brunswick hastily endeavoured to concen- 
trate his forces for the purpose of cutting his way 
hack again to the frontier which he had so rashly 
abandoned. Napoleon, meantime, had posted his 
divisions 30 as to watch the chief of the 
Saale, and expected, in confidence, the assault of his 
outwitted opponent, It was now that he found lei- 
sure to answer the manifesto of Frederick William, 
which had reached Paris a day or two after he him- 
self quitted that capital for the camp. His letter, 
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dated at Gera, is written in the most elaborate style 
of insult. The King of Prussia (said he,) had sent 
him a silly pamphlet of twenty F in very bad 
French—such a a8 nglish ministry 
were in the habit commanding their hireling 
acribblers to put forth—but he acquitted the King 
of having read thie performance. He was ex- 
tremely anxious to live on the most friendly terms 
with his “ good brother,” and d him, as the 
first token of equal good will, to dismiss the coun- 
sellors who had hurried him into the present unjust 
and unequal war. Such was the language of this 
famous note. Napoleon, now sure of his prey, 
desired his own generals to observe how accurately 
he had already complied with one of the requests 
of the Prussian Manifesto—“ The French army,” 
said he,“ has done as it was bidden. This is the 
8th of October, and we have evacuated the terri- 
tories of the Confederation of the Rhine.” 
The Prussian King understood well, on learning 
the fall of Naumburg, the imminent danger of his 
ition; and his army was forthwith set in motion, 
an two great masses; the former, where he was in 
peeee present, ad: towards Naumburg; the 
attempting, in Tike manner, to force their 
pause through the French line in the neighbour- 
of Jena. The King’s march was arrested at 
Auerstadt by Davoust, who, after a severely con- 
tested action, at length the assailant, Na- 
poleon himself, meanwhile, was engaged with the 
great body of the Prussians. Arriving on 
the evening of 18th October at Jena, he per- 
ceived that the enemy were ready to attempt the 
z2 
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advance next ing, while hie own heavy train 
were still six-and-thirty hours’ march in his rear. 
Not discouraged with thia adverse circumstance, 
the Emperor laboured all night in directing and 
encouraging his soldiery to cut a road th 
the rocks, and draw up by that means guch light 
guns as he had at command to a position, on a 
lofty au in front of Jena, where no man 
cou! Bs expected beforehand that any sctllery 
whatever should be planted, and where, I~ 
ingly, the effect even of a small park proved more 
decisive than that of a much larger one might have 
been under other circumstances. Buonay spent 
all the night among the men, offering sums 
of gold for every piece that should be to 
the position, and continually reminding his followers 
chat the Prussians were about to fight not for ho- 
nour, but for safety,—that they were alreudy iso- 
Jated as completely as Mack's army had been at 
‘Ulm, and on stern resistance must needa submit to 
the fate of the Austrians. Lannes commanded the 
centre: Augereau the right; Soult the left; and 
Murat the reserve and cavalry. 

Soult had to sustain the first assault of the Prus- 
sians, which was violent—and sudden; for the mist 
Jay #0 thick on the field that the armies were within 
half gunshot of each other ere the sun and wind 
rose and discovered them; and on that instant 
Mollendorf charged. The battle was contested 
well for some time on this point; but at 
‘Ney appeared in the rear of the Emperor with a 
fresh division; and then the French centre ad- 
vanced toa general charge, before which the Prus- 
sians were forced to retire. They moved for some 
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space in order; but Murat now poured his 
musssea of cavalry on them, storm after atorm, with 
such rapidity and vehemence that their route be- 
Chane mevaalle: Teended in ee ea ete breaking 
up of the array—horse and foot fying > 
in the confusion of pani “apon the soad to Weimar, 
At that point the fugitives met and mingled with 
their brethren flying, as confusedly as themselves, 
from Auerstadt. a the course of this disastrous 
day 20,000 Prussians were killed hele pad 
guns, twent erals, and sixty atandards. 

Commanden A Chief the Duke of Brunswick, 
being wounded in the face with a grape-shot, was 
carried early off the field, never to recover. 

lons of superior officers on the Prussian side was 
40 great, that of an army which, on the evening 
of the 13th of October, mustered not lews than 
150,000, but a few regiments were ever able to act 
in concert for some time after the 14th. The 
various routed divisions roamed about the country, 
seeking separately the means of escape: they were 
in consequence destined to fall an easy prey. Mol- 


Jendorf and the Prince of je) laid down 
their arms at Erfurt. G Kalkreath’s corps 
was overtaken and surrounded among the Hartz 
Mountains: Prince of Wirtemburg, and 


16,000 men, surren to Bernadotte at Halle. 
The Prince of Hohenlohe at length drew — 
not leas than 50,000 of these wandering soldiers, 
and threw himself, at their head, into Magdeburg. 
But it turned out that that fortress been 
stripped of all its stores the service of the 

of Brunswick's army before Jena. Hohen- 
lobe, therefore, was compelled to retreat towards 
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the Oder. He was defeated in a variety of ckir- 
mishes; and at length, finding himself devoid of 
ammunition or provisions, laid down his arme at 
Prenzlow; 20,000 surrendered with the Prince. 
His rear, consisting of about 10,000, under the com- 
mand of the celebrated General Blucher, were so far 
behind aa to render it ‘ible for them to attempt 
escape. Their heroic traversed the country 
with them for some time unbroken, and sustaii 

a variety of assaults, from far superior numbers, 
with the most obstinate resolution. By degrees, 
however, the French, under Soult, hemmed him in 
‘on one side, Murat on the other, and Bernadotte 
appeared close bchind him. He was thus forced 
to throw himself into Lubeck, where a severe ac- 
tion waa fought in the streets of the town, on the 
6th of November. The Prussian, in this battle, 
Jost 4000 prisoners, besides the slain and wounded : 
he retreated to Schwerta, and there, it being im- 
possible for him to go farther without violating the 
neutrality of Denmark, on the morning of the 7th, 
Blucher at length laid down his arms—having ex- 
hibited a specimen of conduct and valour such as 
certainly had not been displayed by any of his su- 
periors in the campaign. 

The strong fortresses of the Prussian monarchy 
made aa ineffectual resistance as the armies in the 
field. In how far the charge of actual treachery, 
brought then, and still continued, against the com~ 

lers of those places, be just, we know not: but 
the fact is certain that the of Spandau, 
Stettin, Custrin, Hamelen, and Magdeburg itself, 
yielded successively to the French Generals, under 
circumstances which roused the indignant suspicion 
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of the Prussian people, as well as the soldiery and 
their unfortunate Buonaparte, in person, en- 
Sivan es eee ae 
ent lovember, ‘onigsberg—w 

the King himself had found 

round him a few thousand the sad relics of 
an army which had been considered as not unable 
to withstand the whole power of France,—and a 
few less important fortresses, the whole of the 
German sions of the house of Brandenburg 
were in hands of the conqueror. Louis Buo- 
naparte, King of Holland, meanwhile, had advanced 
into Westphalia, and occupied that territory also, 
with great part of Hanover, East Friesland, Emb- 
den, and the dominions of Hesse-Caseel. 

Thus in the course of a few short weeks, was 
the proud fabric of the Prussian monarchy levelled 
with the ground. The government being of a 
strictly military character, when the army, the 
pride and strength of the pation, disappeared, 
every bond of union among various provinces 
Hed crown seemed to ‘be at once dissolved. 

o account for the unexampled rapidity of such a 
downfall, it must be remembered. fire, that the 
py states, many ote the by of recent 
wi conquest, were ttle but 
pogo of the reat Frederick, aad the terror 
of the highly disciplined force which he had be- 
geeathed to his successors; that, in a word, they 

not had time to be blended and melted 
thoroughly into a national whole: secondly, that 
Prussia had rushed into thia war not only with im- 
prudent rashness, but with the stain of dishonour 
on her hands. The acceptance of Hanover, as a 
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bribe, from the French despot, and the hard and 
brazen iecence to part with ¢ that ill-gotten n spoil, 
even w! @ preservation of peace with France 
seemed hi —these circumstances, together 
with the mean desertion of Austria during the pre- 
ceding campaign of Austerlitz—had, in effect, in- 
jured the government deeply and _degradiogly in 
the opinion of its own subjects, as as of other 
nations: but, thirdly, the imbecile conduct of the 
chief Prussian officers, in the campaign of Jena, 
was aa little likely to have been foreseen or ex- 
, a the puaillanimous, if not treacherous, 
of those who, after the army was defeated, 
shandoned to easily a chain of the best fortresses 
in Europe, 

The ernonal character of King Frederick Wil- 
liam was never calumniated, even when the mea- 
sures of his government were most rally and 
most justly ex; to suspicion and scorn, On 
the contrary, the misfortunes of this virtuous sove- 
reign od family were heard of with unmixed 
Tegret and compassion, 

‘These sentiments, and all sentiments likely in 
their consequences to be injurious to the cause of 
Ni , the conduct of the Conqueror in Prussia, 
at this time of national humiliation and sorrow, was 
well calculated to strengthen and confirm. The 
pars of Brunswick, retirmg wounded from Jena 
to e capital of his own hereditary. principal ipality, 

ing that the tercuory of Brunswick magia we 

pues it the te: ic] ¢ not 
Pevconfeunded with that of Prussia, although be, 
aa an individual, had appeared in Prussian uniform 
against him. Buonaparte answered with insolence 
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as well as harshness. He atyled the Duke “ Ge- 
erat Brunswick,” and said he was seceranond to 
troy his city, and hia family for ever, 
The brave, tho aetanate Duke, retired on 
this to Altona, a town, from which he meant 
to embark for England; but his wound beii 
flamed by these untimely movements, he ee 
a.vesvel could be prepared for him. His son, con- 
aidering him as murdered, yowed eternal revenge 
—and how he kept his vow, we shall sec hereafter. 
The Prussian nobility and gentry were treated on 
almost every oceasion with like brutality. ‘The 
ana forthe pty paar of poral 
from hix dignity for petty -asure of person: 
insulting pentie tbstig loyal TP some him noi injury 
except that of being loyal to their own prince. 
The exactions of the victorious military were be- 
yond all former example of license; and studied 
contempt was everywhere mingled with their rapa- 
city. _ It was now that the French laid the founda- 
tion of that universal hatred with which the Prus- 
sian nation, in the sequel, regarded them, and which 
assumed everywhere the virulence of a private and 
Personal passion, 7 1 . 
In justice to a solitary instance of 
generous conduct, which occurred crehe had been 
Jong in Berlin, must be noticed. The Prince of 
Hatzsfeld, continuing to reside in Berlin under his 
tion, corres) nevertheless, with Ho- 
he, then in the field, and sent information of 
the state and movements of the Frencharmy. One 
of his letters fell into the hands of the French—the 
Prince was arreated—his wife gained ucceas to the 
Emperor, and, ignorant of her F husband's conduct, 
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with the boldness of innocence in his favour. 
nded to her the Prince's letter; and, con- 
with the clearness of that evidence, she 


Perhaps no part of Buonaparte’s conduct at this 
time gave more general disgust than hia meanness 
in robbing the funeral monument of Frederick the 
Great, of his aword and orders, ‘These unworthy 
trophies he transmitted to Paris, along with the 
best statues and pictures of the galleries of Berlin 
and Potarlam, thus dealt with according to the ex- 
ample of Lombardy and Venice. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


The Decrees of Berlin— Napoleon rencws the campuign— 
Warsmo taken—Enthusiatm of the Polea—Retreat of 
the Russions— Buttle of Pultusk—The French go into 
winter quarters—Battle of Preuss Kylau—Tuking of 
Dantzich—Battle of Friedland—Armistice—Expedi- 
tions of the English to Calebria, Constantinople, Egypt, 
and Buenot Ayres—Peace of Tilsit. 


Naporzon had achieved the tota) humiliation of 
the Prussian monarchy in a campaign of a week's 
duration: yet severe as the exertions of his army 
had. been, and splendid his success, and late as the 
season was now advanced, there ensued no pause 
of inaction: the Emperor himeelf remained but a 
few days in Berlin. 

This brief residence, however, was distinguished 
hy the issue of the famous decrees of Berlin; thoae 
extraordinary edicts by which Buonay pores 
to sap the foundations of the power of Engl — 
the one power which he had no means of assaiting 
by his tly irresistible arms. 

Napaleon di the British Islands to be in a 
atate of blockade: any intercourse with that coun- 
try was henceforth to be a crime; all her citizens 
found in any country in alliance with France to be 
Prisoners; every article of lish produce or ma- 
nufacture, wherever ‘lecorerel to be confiscated. 
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In a word, wherever France had power, the slight- 

est communication with was henceforth to 

‘be treason agpinst the majesty of Napoleon; and 
o 


every coast of Europe was to be lined with new 
armies of donaniers and armes, for the pur- 
pose of carrying into what he called “ the 


continental system.” 

He had long meditated the organization of this 
syatem, and embraced, as a favourable opportunity 
for its promulgation, the moment which saw him 
at le he inant in the North of Germany, 
and thus, in effect, master of the whole coasts of 
Europe fom the mouth of the Oder round to the 
Adriatic Gulf. The system, however, could not 
be carried into effect, because from long habit the 
Manufactured goods and colonial luce of Britain 
had come to be necessaries of life among every 
civilized people of the world; and consequently 
every private citizen found his own domestic com- 
forts invaded by the decree, which avowedly aimed 
only at the revenues of the English crown, Every 
man, therefore, was under continual temptation, 
each in his own sphere and method, to violate the 
decrees of Berlin. The custom-house officers were 
exposed to bribes which their virtue could not re- 
sist, Even the most attached of Napoleon's own 
functionaries connived at the universal spirit of 
evasion—his brothers themselves, in their respec 
tive dominions, could not help sympathizing with 
their subjects, and winking at the methods of relief 
to which they were led by necessity, the mother of 
invention. ¢ uevere police, however, which was 
formed everywhere as a necessary part of the ma- 
chinery for carrying these edicts ‘into execution 
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the insolence of the innumerable spies and informera 
whom they set in motion—and the actual iva- 
tion of nsual comforte, in eo far as it existed—all 
args haere ired to re the waene 
of the Berlin decrees odious throughout Ew 
and in France itself. It may be added that the 
original conception of Napoleon was grounded on 
a mistaken opinion, to which, foweresh he always 
clung — namely, that England derives all her 
strength from her foreign commerce. Great as 
that commerce was, and great as, in spite of him, 
it continued to be, it never was anything but a 
trifle when compared with the internal ie and 
resources of Great Britain—a country not less dis- 
tinguished above other nations for its agricultural 
industry, than for its commercial. 

Napoleon received at Berlin a deputation of his 
Senate, sent from Paris to congratulate him on 
the succeasen of his campaign. ‘T’o them he an- 
nounced these celebrated decrcen: he made them 
the bearers of the trophies of his recent victories, 
and, moreover, of a demand for the immediate 
levying of 80,000 men, being the first conscription 
for the year 1808—that for the year 1807 having 
been already anticipated. The subservient Senate 
recorded and granted whatever their master pleased 
to dictate; but the cost of human life which Na- 
poleon’s ambition demanded had begun, ere this 
time, to be seriously thought of in France. He, 
meanwhile, ared, without further delay, to 
extinguish the feeble spark of resistance which 
still lingered in a few garrisons of the Prussian 
Monarchy, beyond the Oder; and to meet, before 
they ld reach the soil of Germany, those Rus- 
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sian legiona which were now advancing, too late, 
to the wetaunes of Frodovick Wilints, That 
saben Lees wun, Leccheens 5 oo Best, tn 

. if possible, a negotiation wi victorious 
cceapant of his capital and palace ; but Buonaparte 
demanded Dantzick, and two other fortified towns, 
as the price of even the briefest armistice; and the 
Italian envoy returned to inform the King, that no 
hope remained for him except in the arrival of the 
Mtaleon held in his hands the of openii 

f in means of opening 
his exmpaiga with those allice of Prussia, under 
circumstances involving his enemy in a new, and 
probably endless train of difficulties. The Par- 
tition of Poland—that political crime, for 
which every power that had a part in it has since 
been severely, though none of them adequately 
punished—had left the population of what 
once been a great and powerful kit ina 
ed of oye irritation, ao which, tad 

japoteon been willing to make full use of it, ¢ 
fruits might have been more dangerous for the 
an: any foreign ene- 

wmy., The French Eeuperer bed bot to announce 
distinctly that his purpose was the restoration of 
Poland as an inde state, and the whole 
‘mass, of an eminently gailant and warlike 
tion, would have risen instantly at hia call. But 
Buonaparte was withheld from resorting to thi 
effectual means of annoyance by various consider- 
ations; of which the chief were these: first, he 
could ‘not emancipate Poland without depriving 
Austria of s rich and important province, and con- 
sequently provoking her once more into the field: 
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and secondly, he foresaw that the Russian Em- 
is if i. with the desrrncin Pod his 
territo authority, would wi wer 
gerd eres are 
to wl ry 
Prusia, Fae Napoleon wes well aware of 
the extent of the Czar’s resources, and had no 
wish at this time to give a character of irreme- 
diable bitterness to their quarrel. 
jrhoug p boweever be for thess _ other reasons 
refrained from ling in bis own 
to the Poles as pp a oven tals had gen 
rier g beni pe 
with the ju t 
rile" Some af the herok lenders ofthe Poles, 
in the struggles for their expiring independence, 
had long been exiles in France—not a few of them 
had taken service in her armies. These men were 
allowed, bry sncouraged, to address teenth to 
a ly of their countrymen, in wi 
could bardly fail to draw eager and enthusiastic 
recruits to the French standard, and increase 
mightily the perplexities of the Russian counsels. 


Nor did Napoleon to authorize the circu- 
lation of an appeal of like tendency, bearing 
falsely? the venerated si of Kosciusko. 


“ Dear count: and friends,” said the forgery, 
* ariae! the vat Nation is before you 

Fron ‘expects, saa Koweumke calls on you. We 
are w the Zigis of the Monarch who van- 
quishes difficulties 2a if by miracles, and the re- 


* Kosciusko himself subsequently disavowed any k 
of the production, ui et 
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*s own army, sent forward from Berlin, 
month, if 


on the 8th of the same proclamation, 
which commenced in these words:—“ Poles! Na- 
poleon, the Great, the Invincible, enters Poland 
with an army of 300,000 men. Without wishing 
to fathom the m of his views, let ua strive 
to merit his ma, imity. J will see (he has said 
to us) whether payee tobea == Poles! 
it depends then on yourselves to exert a national 
spirit, and pomuess a ~ Your avenger, your 
restorer is here. Crowd all quarters to his 
presence, as children in tears hasten to behold a 
Succouring father. Present to him your hearts, 
your arms, Rise to a man, and prove that you do 
not grudge yout blood to your country!” ly, 
in one of Napoleon’s own bulletins, the following 
ominous sentences were permitted to appear :— 
“Shall the Polish throne be re-established, and 
ahall the Great Nation secure for it respect and 
independence? Shall she recal it to life from the 
grave? God only, who directs all human affairs, 
can resolve this great mystery!” ‘These appeals 
produced various eager addresses from Poland— 


and Buonaparte to visit that country, 
though not Be her fier. id 
Before re-opening the great campaign, Buona- 
e received the submission and explanation of 

ie Elector of Saxony, who truly stated that 
si ew forced him to take part in the war. 
‘he apology was accepted, and from this time the 
Elector adkered to the League of the Rhine, and 
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was a faithful of Napoleon. The Landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel worse fortune. The answer 
to all his applications was, that he had ceased to 
reign. What use the Conqueror designed to make 
of the territories thus confiscated, we shall pre- 
sently see. The Saxon army, and that of Hesse- 
Cassel, were both, however, at his disposal, and 
they both accordingly were marched forwards, and 
blended with the forces occupying Prussia. 

The French, having invested Glogau, Breslau, 
and Graudentz, and left detachments to urge these 
sieges, moved towards the Polish frontier. Ge- 
neral Bennigscn, with a considerable Russian 
army, had advanced to overawe the dissatisfied 
population, and was now at Warsaw. But the 
arch of the French van, under Murat, soon 

him in these quarters. After some skir- 
mishes of little moment the Russians retired be- 
hind the Vistula, and Murat took possession of 
the Polish metropolis on the 28th of November. 
On the 25th Napoleon himself had reached Posen, 
and found himsaf surrounded by a population in 
a high state of excitement and enthusiasm, The 
ancient national dress reappearcd: hope and ex- 
ultation beamed in every countenance; the old 
nobles, quitting the solitary casties in which 
had been lamenting over the downfall of Poland, 
crowded the levees of the Victor, and 
him in language which recalled the half-oriental 
character and manners of their nation, “ We 
adore you,” said the Palatine of Gnesna, “ and 
with confidence repose in you all our hopes, as 
upon him who raises empires and destroys them, 
and humbles the proud—the regenerator of our 
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country, the legislator of the universe.” ‘“ Al- 
ready,” said the President of the Council of Jur- 
tice, “ already our country is saved, for we adore 
in your person the most just and the most pro- 
found Solon. We commit our fate into your 
hands, and implore the protection of the most 
august Caesar,” 
ving largely recruited his armies with brave 
Poles, who fancied him both a Solon and Cesar, 
Napoleon now moved forwards, General Bennig- 
sen found himself under the necessity of abandon- 
ing first the line of the Vistula, and then that of 
the Bug, and, the French still advancing in num- 
bers not to be resisted by his division, at 1 
threw himself behind the ‘river Wkra, where 
minskoy, the Russian commander-in-chief, and 
three other divisions of the army, had by this time 
taken their ground. On the 23d of December 
Napoleon reached and crossed the Wkra, and Ka- 
minskoy ordered his whole army to fall back upon 
the line of the Niemen. Bennigsen accordingly 
retired towarda Pultusk, Galitzin upon Golymin, 
doth followed by great bodies of the French, and 
‘both sustaining with is ‘bable patience and 
lantry the severity of a march trough pro- 
bly the very worst roads in Europe, and of fre- 
ishes with their pursuers. But the 
2 of D'Anrep and Bexhouden re- 
treated without keeping up the requisite commu- 
nications with either igsen or Galitzin, and 
consequently suffered considerably, though the 
matter was grossly exaggerated in the French bul- 
letins. 


Bennigsen, in spite of Kaminskoy's orders to 
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retreat at all hazards, made a atand, and a most 
gallant one at Pultusk. Having his left in that 
town, and his right on a wood, the general con- 
ceived his position to be too favourable for speedy 
abandonment, and on the 26th of December ex- 
ted the onset of Lannea, Davoust, and the im- 
ial guard of France. charged with their 
Eroal i uosity, and Fila the Russian right 
wing, under General Barclay de Tolly, out of the 
wood; but Bennigsen skilfally availed himself of 
this occurrence : by his orders Barclay de Tolly 
retired much further than was necessary for his 
own safety, and the French, advancing unguard- 
diy, found themselves confronted on very unfa~ 
‘ound with the Russian main body, 
now been arranged on a new line of 
battle, and of a battery of 120 guns, placed so as 
to command their march with terrible efficacy. 
The result was that the Russians lost 5000 in 
killed and wounded, the French 8000—one of their 
wounded being Marshal Lannes himsclf; and the 
French drew back from the hardly contested field 
with such haste, that all next day the advancing 
Cossacks sought in vain for their rear-guard. On 
the same day, and with nearly as much success, 
Prince Gelitzin halted also, and awaited and re- 
ed hiv pursuers at Golymin; and had either 
mnigsen or Galitzin been supported by the other 
divisions which were doing nothing within a few 
miles of their respective marches, these events 
might have been improved so as to involve the 
French army in great and immediate lexity. 
But in truth, the total want of plan and combina- 
tion on the part of Kaminskoy was by this time 
aad 
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apparent to the veriest in his camp. Symp- 
toms of actual Tusanity’ appeared shortly after- 
warda, and the chief command was transferred, 
with universal ion, to Bennigsen. 

The affairs o! tusk and Golymin, however, 
were productive of excellent effects. They raised 
and ey liforded ‘Napoleon such a specimen of 
ant le such a specimen 
the character of his new enemy, that instead of 


ursuing the as he announced in 
Fis bulletins, he thoughe fit to retire, and place 
his troops in winter quarters. He himself took 
up his residence at Warsaw, and the army occu- 
pred cantonments in various towns to the eastward, 

But General Bennigsen, having proved at Pul- 
tusk what Russian troops could do when under a 
determined commander, no sooner found himself 
at the head of an army of nearly 100,000 men, 
than he resolved to disturb the ch in their 
quarters, and at alJ events Ex. them such occupa- 
tion as might enable the King of Prussia to re- 
victual Konigsberg, where the few troops, gathered 
round that unfortunate sovereign, were already 
beginning to suffer many privations. With this 
view Bennigsen advanced as far as Mohrungen, 
where the h sustained considerable damage 
ina skirmish, and from whence his Cossacks spread. 
themselves abroad over the country—creating such 
confusion, that the leaguer of Konigsberg bei 
for the moment relaxed, the Prussian garrison re 
ceived welcome supplies of all kinds, and Napo- 
leon himself perceived the necessity of breaking 
up his cantonments, end once more concentrating 
the army for active war. 
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His design was to occupy Willensberg, to the 
rear of the great Russian camp at Mohirungen ; 
thus cutting off the new enemy's communicationa 
with his own means of resource, in the some man- 
ner which had ed so fatal to the Austrians at 
Ulm, and the Prussians at Jena, But Bennigsen, 
having learnt the plan from an intercepted de- 
spatch, immediately countermarched his army with 
masterly skill, send thus involved Napoleon in a 
I series of manoeuvres, not to be executed in 
such @ country at that dismal season without the 
extremity of hardship. The Russians themsclyes, 
ais as they were to northern climates, and in- 

le of even dreaming that a soldier could seck 
safety in fight, were reduced to the border of 
phrenzy by @ by the He privations of these Iong marches. 
issariat was wretched: the soldiers 
had often no food, except such frozen roots as 
they could dig out of the ground ; and, tortured. 
toil and famine, ‘they’ at les demanded 
battle so vehemently: that, against his own judg 
ment, General consented to grant 
prayer. He selected the, town of Preuss-Eylau, 
a strong position behind it, es hia field of 
battle ; and—after two skirmishes, one at Lands- 
berg, the other nearer the chosen ground, in the 
former of which the French, in the latter the Rus- 
sians, had the advantage,—the whole amy resched 
Preuss-Eylau on the 7th of Fel 
_In the confusion of so great a movement, e divi- 
sion designed by Bennigsen to occupy the town 
wie ae nee the order, and ‘cracuated i it 
at approach of the enemy's van. The French 
took possession of the place accordingly, and— 


several times, and at the fall of it remained in 
the hands of the French, On r wide the loss 
had been great, and Ni coming up in 


fires. 

The great battle of Paxvss-Eviau was fought 
on the “ath of February. At dawn of day the 
French changed at two different points in strong 
columns, ‘were unable to shake the iron steati~ 
ness of the infantry, while the Russian horse, and 
ppecially ie Comms under their gallant Het- 


man Platoff, fearful execution on each divi- 
nye emoonenively ney cdrom beck foun tat 
vain attempt. A fierce storm arose at mid-day: 
the vilage of Serpalen, on ter le caught Be 
on aa ire; 
tnd the smoke aloo rolled dense upon them. Du 
voust availed himself of the opportunity, 
and turned flank so rapidly, that io 
was lost, and the left wing compelled to wheel 
backwards so as to form simoct at right angles 
Tith the rest of the line. The Prussian corps of 
"Estocq, 2 small determined fragment 
campaign of Jena, appeared at this critical moment 
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in the rear of the Russian left ; and, charging with 
such es had in former times been ex- 

from soldiery of the Great Frederick, 
line. The action continued for many hours along 
the whole line—the French attacked boldly, the 
Russians driving them back with unfailing resolu- 
son. Ney, and me 
y succeeded in the vil 

F ‘on the road to Ronigsberk, ‘To re-” 
gain this, and thereby recover the mesns of com- 
municating with the King of Prussia, was deemed 
necessary ; and it was carried accordingly at the 
point of the bayonet. This was at ten o'clock at 
night. ‘80 ended th 
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safety of the King of Prussia at Konigsberg, and 
desire to recruit hin ere another great action 
should be hazarded. French, triumphant as 
was the language of their bulletins, made no effort 
to pursue, — Bennigsen conducted his army in per- 
fect order to Konigaberg, and the Cossacks issuing 
from that city contim for more than a week to 
waste the country according to their pleasure, 
without any show of opposition from the French. 
But the best proof how severely Napoleon had felt 
the struggle of Preuss-Eylau, is to be found ina 
communication which he made to Frederick Wil- 
jiam, on the 18th of February, five days after the 
battle, offering him, in effect, the complete, or 
nearly complete restoration of his dominions, pro- 
vided he would accopt of a separate peace: with 
the king’s answer ; namely, that it was impossible 
for him to enter on any treaty unless the Czar 
were a party init, Finally, on the 19th of Febru- 
av Napoleon left Eylau, and retreated with his 
wi pokpstden the Vistula ;—satisfied that it would 
be fatal rashness to engage in another campaign in 
Poland, while several fortified towns, ands above 
all, Dantzick held ont in his rear; and determined 
to have possession of these places, and to summon 
new forces from France, ere he should again meet 
in the field such an enemy as the Russian had 
proved to be. 

Dantsick was defended with the more desperate 
resolution, because it was expected that, as coon 
aa the season peraied; an English fleet and army 
would certainly be sent to its relief. But the be- 

jegers having a prodigious superiority of numbers, 
an conducting the siege with every advantage 
of skill, the place was at length compelled to sur- 
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tender, on the 7th of May; after which event, 
Napoleon's extraordinary exertions in hurryit 
supplies from France, Switzerland, and the Rhine 
country, and the addition of the division of 25,000, 
which had captured Dantzick, enabled him to take 
the field again at the head of not less than 280,000 
men. The Russian general also had done what 
was in his power to recruit his army during this 
interval ; but his utmost zeal could efeet no more 
than bringing his muster up again to its original 
point—90,000; the chief blame lying, as it was 
alleged, with the coldness of the English cabinet, 
wha, instead of lavishing gold on the Emperor of 
Russia, ax had been done in other similur cases, 
were with difficulty persuaded to grant him at this 
critical time, so small a supply as £80,000, Rus- 
sia has men to any amount at her command; but 
the poverty of the national purse renders it at all 
times very diffiewt for her to maintain a large 
army in a distant contest. 

Benniguen, nevertheless, was the first to re- 
appear in the field. In the beginning of June he 
attacked Ney's division stationed at Gustadt, and 
pursued them to Deppen, where, on the 8th, a 
smart action took place, and Napoleon arrived in 
person to support Sie troops. he Russians were 
then forced to retire towards Heilsberg, where 
they halted, and maintained their position, during 
a whole day, in the face of an enemy prodigiously 
auperior in numbers. The carnage on both sidex 
was fearful; and Bennigsen, continuing his re- 
treat, placed the river Aller between him and 


Napoleon. 
The French Emperor now exerted all hie art to 
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the Russian into a general action : the resist- 
ance he had met with had surprised and enraged 
him, and he was eager to overpower and extin- 

ish Bennigsen before further supplies of these 
ardy Muscovites should come up to swell his 
ranks. The Russian general was on the exstern 
bank of the Aller, opposite to the town of Fried- 
land, when Buonaparte onee more came up with 
him on the 18th of June. There was a long and 
marrow wooden bridge over the river, close by, 
which might have been destroyed if not defended : 
and Napoleon's object was to induce Bennigsen, 
instead of abiding by his position, to abandon 
its advantages, St ‘over to the westem bank, 
and seog ne ee reancnprty 
rear. 8 outwit lus- 
ian, who, being” persusded that the trope which 
appeared in out of him weee only 5 a division 
the French army, was tempted to send some 
regiments over the river for the purpose of chas~ 
tising them. The French, sometimes retreating, 
and then again returning to the combat, the Rus- 
sians were by degrees induced to cross in greater 
numbers; until at length Bennigsen found himself’ 
and his whole army on the western bank, with the 
town and bridge in their rear—thus completel 
entrapped in the snare laid for him by his ania 
On the 14th of June, under circumstances thus 
disadvantageous, the Russian general was com- 
pelled to accept battle. His army occupied open 

; the intricate and narrow streets of the 
town of Friedland, and the bridge behind it, ap- 
peared to be his only meana of retreat in case of 
Misadventure ; and in front, and on either flank, 


fe 
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a atr of the i » and whi 
Bow added conolete ahcler "othe taper 
army—the means of attacking from whatever point 
they might select—and of retiring with safety as 
often as it might be found adviseable, 

The battle commenced at ten in the morning, 
and the Russians stood their ground with unbroken 
resolution until between four and five in the even~ 
ing; sustaining numberless charges of foot and 
horse, and exposed all the while to 2 murderous 
cannonade. At length Napoleon put hirnself at 
the head of the French line, and commanded a 
general assault of all arms, which was executed 
with overpowering effect. Having lost full 12,000 
men, General Bennigsen was at last compelled to 

t a retreat; the French poured after him 
into the town: the first Russian division which 
forced the passage of the river destroyed the 
bridge behind them in their terror; and the rest 
of army escaped by means of deep and dan« 
gerous fords, which, desperate as the resource they 
afforded was, had been discovered only in the 
moment of necessity, Nevertheless, such were 
the coolness and determination of the Russians, 
that they saved all their baggage, and lost only 
seventeen cannon; and such was the impression 
which their obstinate valour left on the enemy, 
that their retreat towards the Niemen was per- 
formed without any show of molestation. 

The results of the battle of Friedland were, 
however, as great as could have been expected 
from any victory. On the retreat of Bennigaen 
towards the Niemen, the unfortunate King of 
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Prussia, evacuating Konigsberg, where he now 
perceived it must be impossible to maintain him- 
self, sought a last and precarious shelter in the 
seaport of Meme] ; and the Emperor Alexander, 
overawed by the genius of Napoleon, which had 
triumphed over troops more resolute than had 
ever before opposed him, and alarmed for the con- 
sequence of some decisive measure towards the 
re-organization of the Poles as a nation, began to 
think seriously of peace. Buonaparte, on his part 
also, had many reasons for being anxious to bring 
hostilities to a close. The Swedish king was in 
Pomerania, besieging Stralsund, and hourly ex- 
pecting reinforcements from England, which might 

we ended in a formidable diversion in the rear of 
the French army. Schill, an able partizan, was in 
arme in Prussia, where the general discontent was 
euch, that nothing but opportunity seemed want- 
ing for a national insurrection against the con- 
querors. The further advance of the French 
towards the north could hardly have failed to 
afford such an opportunity. Neither could this be 
executed, i} all ay without involving rg 
necessil proclaiming the independence of 
land; thereby giving a character of mortal ran- 
cour to the war with Russia, and in all likelihood, 
calling Austria once more into the field. Under 
such circumstances the minds of Napoleon and 
Alexander were equally disposed towards negotis- 
tion: General Bennigsen sent, on the 21st of June, 
to demand an armistice; and to this proposal the 
vietor of Friedland immediate assent. 

In truth, over and above the parsimony of the 
court of St. James in regard to subsidies, the re- 
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cent conduct of the war on the part of England 
had been so ill-judged, and on the whole so unfor- 
tunate, that the Czar might be excused for desiring 
to escape from that alliance. Almost the only oc- 
casion on which the character of the Britiah arms 
had been gloriously maintained, was the battle of 
Maida, in Calabria, fought July the #th, 1806— 
when Sir John Stuart and 7000 English soldiers 
encountered a superior French force under Gene- 
ral Regnier, and drove them from the field with 
great loss. " This was one of those rare occasions 
on which French and English troops have actually 
crossed bayonets—the steadiness of the latter ine 
ired the former with panic, and they fied in con- 
sion. But this occurrence, except for its moral 
influence on the ish soldiery, was of smal} 
importance. General Stuart had been went to sup~ 
port the Calabrian peasantry in an insurrection 
against Joseph Buonaparte; the insurgents were 
on the whole unable to stand their round inst 
the regular army of the intrusive king; the 
English, soon their fruitless victory, al 
at withdrew. The British had, indeed, taken 
sion of Curagao, and of the Cape of Good 
Hope (this last an acquisition of the highest mo- 
ment to the Indian empire); but on the whole the 
ill euccess of our measures had been soarraratie 
the narrow and shallow system of policy in whi 
they originated—the system of Fiteering away 
Ulood and gold upon detached objects, instead of 
rallying the boar ag rion of the empire around 
some one it leader for some one great e, 
The Brith expeditions of this eeriod to the 
Turkish dominions and to Spanish America were 
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islly distinguished for narrowness of design, 
iml 7 of execution, and consequent misad) ven 
ture. 

On the assumption of the Imperial dignity b: 
Napoleon, the ‘Ouoman Porte, dazzled be ihe pe 
parently irresistible T of his fate, sent an 
embassy to congrat him; and in effect the 
ancient alliance between France and Turkey was 
re-established. Napoleon consequently had Jittle 
difficulty in procuring from Constantinople a decla- 
ration of war against Russia, the great hereditary 
enemy of the Turk, at the time when he was about 
to encounter the armies of the Czar in Poland. 
The Dardanelles were shut against Russian ves- 
aela; and the English government, considering this 
as sufficient evidence the Grand Seignior was 
attaching himnelf to the Antibritannic Confederacy, 
despatched a squadron of ships under Admiral 
Duckworth, in Feb , 1807, with orders to force 
the pansuge of the D: les, present themselves 
before Constantinople, and demand from the Porte 
the custody pro tempore of all her ships of war, 
The Turks negotiated for a week upon this pro- 
posal, but in the meantime increased and manned 
their fortifications, under the direction of French 
engineers, with wuch skill, that the English admiral 
began to be seriously alarmed for his own safety 

at length, on the ist of March, effected hia 
oeet through the Straits with considerable loss— 

‘iz disgrace being the result of his expedition, 
On the 20th of the polo bios (of Mark 1807) 
another English expedition under General Fraser, 
having sailed from Sicily to took possession 
of Alexandria. But eect}, henert step they 
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took proved unfortunate: after severe loss the 
Engl were compelled to enter into a convention 
with the Turks, and wholly evacuate Egypt on the 
20th of September. 

In January, 1807, an English expedition landed 
near Montevideo, and carried that city by assault, 
Sir Home Popham, the admiral, was recalled, and 
tried by a court-martial, on the ground that he had 
undertaken thix warfare without due authority; but 
he escaped with a repri and new reinforce- 
ments were sent out, first under General Crawford, 
and secondly under General Whitelocke. The last- 
named officer invested Buenos Ayres, and com- 
manded a gencral aasault of that town on the 5th 
of July; on which occasion, notwithstanding the 
excellent behaviour of the soldicry, he was repulsed 
with a loss of 2000 killed, wounded, and prisoners; 
and reduced to such extremity, that he was soon 
afterwards to enter into a convention, and. 
wholly withdraw the armament. ‘The timid and 
incompetent Whitclocke was tried and cashiered. 
Some of these disasters were unknown at the time 
when Bennigsen demanded an armistice; but the 
general ill success of the British expeditions was 
notorious, and produced without doubt a very se- 
rious impression on the mind of Alexander. 

The armistice was ratified on the 23d of June, 
and on the 25th the Emperors of France and Russia 
met personally, each accompanied by « few at- 
tendants, on a raft moored on the river Niemen, 
near the town of Tilsit. The sovereigns embraced 
each other, and retiring under a canopy had a tong 
conversation, to which no one was a witness, At 
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its termination the appearances of umttual good 
will and confidence were marked: immediately 
afterwards the town of Titsit was neutralised, and 
the two Emperors established their courts there, 
and lived together, in the midst of the lately hostile 
armies, more like old friends who had met on a 
party of wre, than enemies and rivals at- 
ti diplomatic means the arrangement of 
diftrenses’ which had. for years been deluging 
Europe with blood. Whatever flatteries could be 
sted by the consummate genius and mature 
experience of Na: , were lavished, and pro- 
duced their natural effects, on the mind of a young 
autocrat, of great ambition, and as great vanity. 
The intercourse of the Emperors assumed by de- 
rece the appearance of a brotherlike intimacy. 
‘hey spent their mornings in reviewing each others 
troops, or in wnattended rides; their eveni 
seemed to be devoted to the pleasures of the table, 
the spectacte, music, dancing and gallantry. Mean- 
time the terms of « fature alliance were in effect 
discussed, and settled much more rapidly than could 
have been expected from any of the usual apparatus 
of diplomatic negotiati 
The unfortunate King of Prussia was invited to 
appear at Tilsit: but, lying with this invita- 
tion, was admitted to no of the intimacy of 
Napoleon, The conqueror studiously, and on evel 
occasion, marked the difference between his senti- 
ments respecting this prince and the young and 
powerful pant whose sake alone any 
shadow of royalty was to be conceded to the fallen 
house of Brandenburg. The beautiful and fasci~ 
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nating queen also arrived st Tilsit; but she was 
treated even more coldly and harshly than her 
husband. Involuntary tears rushed from her eyes 
as she submitted to contemptuous civilities of 
Napoleon. His behaviour to this admirable 
rekindled with new fervour the wrath and 

of every Prussian ‘bosom; and her death, following 
s00n wards, and universally attributed to the 
cruel laceration which all her feelings as a woman 
and a queen had undergone, was treasured as a last 
injury, demanding, at whatever hazard, a terrible 
expiation. 

‘he Treaty of Tilsit, to which, as the document 
itself bore testimony, the King of Prussia was ad- 
mitted as a party solely by reason of Napoleon's 
“ esteem for the Emperor of Russia,” was ratified 
on the 7th aly. Napoleon restored, by this act, 
to Frederick William, Ancient Prussia, and the 
French conquests in Upper Saxony—the King 

eeing to adopt “the continental system,” in 

er words, to be henceforth the vaseal of the 
conqueror. The Polish provinces of Prussia were 
erected into a separate principality, styled “ the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw," and bestowed on the 
Elector of Saxony ; with the exception, however, 
of some territories nssi to Russie, and of 
Dantzick, which was a free city, to be 
garrisoned by French troops until the ratifieation 
of a maritime peace. The Prussian dominions in 
Lower Saxony and on the Rhine, with Hanover, 
Picwwe Cesee) aad varios ether anal aes, formed 
a new kingdom of Westphalia, of which Jerome 
Buonaparte, Napoleon's youngest brother, was re- 
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cognised en King; Jerome having at made 
bi pene with i broter by repudiating io wile, 
an American lady of the name of Patterson, and 
consenting to a new alliance, more consonant with 
the views of the Emperor, with » ter of the 
King of Wirtemberg. The Elector of Saxony was 
ised as another King of Napoleon's creation ; 
Joneph Buonaparte as King of Naples and Louis, 
of Holland. Finally, Russia the media- 
tion of France for a peace with Turkey, and France 
that of Russia for a peace with id. 
Such were the public articles of the of 
Tilsit; but it contained secret articles Besides; 


and of these the lish government were, ere 
long, for ascertain the import. 
British cabinet had & com 


in March, 1807—the management of affhirs 
passing from the friends and heirs of Mr. Fox into 
the hands of Mr. Perceval and other statesmen of 
the school of Pitt. The unhappy conduct of the 
war had rendered the ling government emi- 
nently un ; the measures of the new 
one assumed from the beginning a character of 
greater energy, But the ordera which had been 
riven must be fulfilled; and the councils of 1806 
ueathed a fatal h in the disastrous expedi~ 
tions of 1807. wille Leveson Gower* 
(the minister at St. Petersburg) was ere this time 
fe ollst to the Caer sack mibeeti a be 
in vain ex; when preparing ie cam- 
paign of P 3 but it was too late to retrieve the 
error of the preceding cabinet ; and the English 
* Now Viscount Grenville. 
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ambessador, being unable to break off the ia 
Sous at ‘Tis, was compelled to Bestow all hia 

rta on penetrat secrets compact 
wherein the: ended. 

The of his exertions was the complete as- 
surance of the government of St. James's, that the 
Emperor of Russia had adopted the alliance of Na- 
poleon to an extent far beyond what appeared on 
the fae le Gi tots July; that he had 
a not only to lay ish commerce, in case 
his mediation for » pence should fail, under the 
same ban with that of the decrees of Berlin, but to 
place himself at the head of a general confederation 
of the Northen: Maritime Powers seninat the sare 
supremacy o! other wor res ie 
own fleets, with of Denmark, to the vervioe 
of Nay aa In requital = this obligation the 

‘rench Emperor unquestionably agreed to ‘it 
the Cxar to conquer Finland from Swreden—thereby 
adding immeasurably to the security of St. Peters- 
burg. On the other hand it is almost as impos 
sible to doubt that Alexander pledged himeelf not 
to interfere with those ambitious designs as to the 
‘Spanish Peninaula, which Napoleon was ere long 
to develope, and which were destined ultimately to 
work his ruin. 

In a word, there seems to be little doubt that 
Napoleon broached at Tilsit the dazzling scheme 
of dividing the E: world virtually between 
the two great mon: of France and Russia: and 
that the Czar, provided he were willing to look on, 
while his Imperial brother of the West subjected 
3pain, Portugat and England to his yoke, was in- 
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